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IRISH QUES TION. 
y 
OMI: correspondence between Mr. Henniker Heaton and 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland has just been published. 
Mr. Birrell gives the facts and Mr. Henniker Heaton 
draws the moral. The facts are that since 1870, at 
an expenditure of nearly £70,000,000, close on 200,000 
farmers have become owners of their holdings and nearly as 
many more will be placed in the same position when the 
$47,000,000 applied for, but not yet advanced, ts granted. 
The moral drawn by Mr. Henniker Heaton is that “ the 
pacihcation of tTreland is being ensured by the rapid 
purchase of their farms by the Irish tenants.” It is 
of the highest importance that at the present moment 
everybody in Great Britain should understand the very 
important progress which has been made in Ireland. It has 
resulted already in the development of a spirit of hopefulness 
and buoyancy which is in bright and welcome contrast to the 
grim moroseness which prevailed in the evil days of the Land 
League. Not to beat about the bush, our present object Is 
to endeavour to win the sympathies of all parties, so that they 
may unite to keep Ireland for some time to come out of the range 
of political discussion, It is quite true that we are entering 
delicate ground in this, and perhaps it may be thought that we 
are transgressing our rule of avoiding politics. The answer is 
that the purpose is not political at all. It is not for the sake 
of improving the fortunes of any particular party, or even of 
protesting against what used to be called “ the dis-memberment 
of the Empire,” that these sentences are being written, but 

purely and exclusively in the interests of the Irish people. 
In another column will be found an account of the condition 
of the small farmers in the West as it appears to an English 
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visitor who has a pretty thorough acquaintance with agriculture 
generally and small farms in particular, He points out what 
a vast improvement must be evident to anyone visiting 
County Mayo and Connemara. Here was the scene of 
many evictions ; here, too, outrages prevailed. But now the 
spirit of the people has entirely changed, owing principally 
to two factors. First, the land legislation which began in 1870 
with Mr. Gladstone’s Bill and has been constantly developing 
up to the present moment ; and, secondly, the Old Age Pensions 
Act. The land legislation has enabled the _half-starving 
miserable inhabitant of the congested districts area to get on 
to a holding on which he can live. Instead of the hovel that he 
shared with his poultry, his pig and his cow, he has now a com- 
fortable cottage, with decent accommodation for his livestock. 
rhe Irish Board of Agriculture, under the energetic influence of 
Sir Horace Plunkett, has taught him much, not only about 
cultivation, but about getting rid of the products of the soil. 
A little anecdote that came to our ears will serve to illustrate 
the last remark more vividly than disquisition could. It con- 
cerned the landlord of an inn who complained that the price 
of local provisions had risen so much. The example he gave 
was that, when he first started keeping his inn, some fifteen 
years ago, if he wished for eggs he would send off a boy with his 
ancient and battered top-hat and the sum of twopence. The 
farmers in those days were in the habit of filling the hat without 
counting the number for this trivial payment. His present 
complaint was that the same people had the impudence to charge 
him so much a dozen, just as though they were a pack of Dublin 
grocers! One’s sympathy with the innkeeper was a good deal 
modified by the reflection that evidently the small holders were 
beginning to enjoy the fruits of their labour. It is the same 
with their store cattle, their milk and their poultry. They are 
learning how to dispose of all this varied produce to advantage, 
and the result is seen in happier and pleasanter homes. The 
Land League has died a natural death, simply because as the 
little holders become more contented they do not see that they 
get anything in return for their subscription to it. 

[t is the opinion of many who are best qualified to speak that, 
under these fostering and kindly acts, the bulk of the Irish nation 
has ceased to wish for Home Rule ; that, in fact, Home Rule has 
become merely an agitators’ question. We do not by any means 
say that there are no Home Rulers left among the peasantry. 
Chat would be to misunderstand the situation thoroughly. The 
peasantry are only beginning to understand that Home Rule 
would be of no advantage to them whatever, but, on the 
contrary, a great disadvantage. To continue the policy that 
owed its inception to Mr. Gladstone and its most imporctant 
step to Mr. Arthur Balfour, funds are required which Ireland 
could not produce. The country is poor, and must for a long 
time remain so. It would therefore be impossible, without 
very great harshness, to raise for the administration of the Land 
Acts and the Old Age Pensions Act sufficient money, say, from 
the Imsh Income Tax. Joined to these measures, however, 
one thing more is needed, and that is a better education for the 
children, particularly in regard to Nature and Agriculture. On 
this point there is scarcely room for difference of opinion. The 
suggestion is put forward in no religious or political interest ; 
but it must be obvious that if the children were more intel- 
ligently grounded in the knowledge of the land and its products, 
both vegetable and animal, if their minds were interested in 
these things and they received such a training as many children 
are getting in England to-day, they would, when they grew up, 
be able to take full advantage of the instruction given by the 
itinerant lecturers sent from the Board of Agriculture. Those 
who are responsible for the Government should with all possible 
care urge forward those improvements concerning which there 
is no possibility of controversy, and the others in due time would 
adjust themselves. It may or it may not be hopeless to make 
this representation at the present moment ; but we earnestly 
trust that they will not be overlooked by Mr. Asquith or whoever 
is at the head of affairs during the next few years. He will 
earn universal gratitude who helps to keep Ireland free 
from political strife and busy in the development of her home 
resources and in the better education of her children. 


[Aug. 12th, 1911 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


"JT "HE portrait we publish this week is that of Lady 
Glenconner doing Lord High Commissioner duty in 
Idinburgh, with two of her sons as pages. 


*,* Jt ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application ts made from the offices of the paper When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him. 
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N this number a well-known contributor gives a full review of 


the Report of the Grouse Disease Inquiry. There are several 
points about it which have interest for the general reader apart 
from those bearing on sport and natural history. The Inquiry 
has gained immensely from not being official and formal. Had 


it been a Departmental Commission, the chairman would have 
felt bound to keep the scope of the Inquiries strictly within the 


limits of his instructions. Lord Lovat has not considered 
himself under any obligation of this kind, but has very freely 
accepted evidence bearing but indirectly on the main object. 
Besides the natural history of the grouse, including the most 
exhaustive biological studies, the Report contains information 
on the cost, upkeep and management of moors, the treatment 
of heather and other cognate subjects, down to an exposition 
of the poacher’s wiles. Again, the usual practice is to bury 
the laboriously-obtained information in Blue Books so dry and 
so forbidding that they are subsequently opened only under 
the greatest stress. The Report of the Grouse Inquiry is pub 
lished as a well-printed, handsome and _ beautifully-illustrated 
book that for years to come must rank as the standard authority 
on grouse, 


But the greatest surprise is reserved for the intelligent tax 
payer. Here is a voluntary Commission which has found its 
own funds and yet done the work with a thoroughness which 
the Departmentai Commission may envy but cannot rival, 
yet the cost has been very much less than is incurred by official 
inquiries of a similar nature. This shows what slight connection 
there is between vast expenditure and efficiency. Previously 
this sort of thing has not been realised. When a difficulty 
arises, it is a common resort of Government, whichever party 
may be in power, to appoint a Commission of Inquiry. This 
bears an outward semblance of vigilance and zeal. It also 
appears disinterested, because those in power do not exclusively 
nominate their own friends to act. Best of all, from the 
Ministerial point of view, it staves off question and discussion. 
Nobody pays much attention to the outlay, which is enormous, 
and the eventual publication of a large Blue Book usually 
paralyses the Parliamentary reformer, who reflects that 
he dare not touch the matter without stewing up a mass of 
dull pages. We hope the publication of the Grouse Inquiry 
Report will change all that. It sets an entirely new standard 
of economy combined with efficiency, exhaustiveness and attrac- 
tiveness—virtues to be copied. 


During and after an exceptionally hot summer there is a 
natural increase in the risk attached to drinking polluted water. 
Professor Simpson, in the important article from him which we 
publish elsewhere, shows that additional caution should be 
exercised this year because of the ominous spread of cholera 
on the Continent. For some time it has been advancing west- 
ward from its old home in India. Last year it was in Russia, 
this year it has attacked the troops in Turkey, and a number of 
cases have occurred in Italy. It was demonstrated by Koch 
in 1882 that the germs are spread by water and food. They 
are, however, destructible by heat, and Professor Simpson's 
recommendation that all drinking water should be boiled is a 
simple and effective precaution. Also it should be remem- 


bered that ice, being made from water about which the consumer 
can scarcely know anything, should not be added to water or 
any other beverage, though it may be otherwise used for cooling 
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purposes. ‘Travelleis abroad ought to be very particular about 
not drinking water unless they know it to have been boiled. 


Future annalists will probably describe the harvest of 
Ig1r not only as one of the earliest but as one of the shortest 
on record, at any rate as far as the South of England is con- 
cerned. Wheat is a crop that revels in sunshine, and the drought 
that has withered so many things has brought it to perfection. 
It is not believed that the return this year will be a very bulky 
one, although the quantity of straw is much greater than was 
at one time expected, but the quality is superb. Those who 
like English bread made from English wheat will have a splendid 
opportunity of gratifying that appetite when the harvest comes 
to market. This it will speedily do, as already the threshing- 
machine is hard at work. On the whole, then, the year should 
be a very good one for farmers. The hay crop Was housed 
under the best conditions, and, although not by any means so 
bulky as last year, its quality leaves nothing to be desired. 


SONG. 
When a maid’s but a maid 
For a day and a half, 
Oh why should you all look sad 
If she happens to woo 
For a minute or two 
The heart of a handsome lad ? 
For kisses are butterflies 
Dancing on air, 
And butterflies have their day. 
So what’s in a kiss ? 
Just that 
Just this 
Just play ! 


When a lad’s but a lad 

For a night and a noon, 

Oh why should he anger you 
If he happens to meet 

At the end of the street 

A beautiful maid—or two ? 
lor kisses are bubbles 

To blow in the sun, 

And bubbles they melt like snow. 
Then what's in a kiss 

Just that 

Just this 

Just so! 


When a life’s but a life 

For a dawn and a dusk, 

VYh why should our hearts offend, 
If they happen to stray 

For one magical day 

In the forest of ‘‘ Let’s pretend” 
For kisses are blossoms 

To gather by chance, 

And blossoms they fade and tall. 
So what’s in a kiss ¢ 

Just that 

Just this 


That’s all! 
H. H. Basurorp. 


Among the gatherings held on the August Bank Holiday, 
one of the most interesting was that at Welbeck, where the Duke 
of Portland presided over the annual agricultural show of his 
tenantry. It is an excellent institution that has been in exist 
ence now for a great number of years, and enables the Duke of 
Portland, who, it need scarcely be said, is one of the great model 
landlords of this country, to come into communication with 
his tenants. The leading characteristic of the estate is the 
excellence of the livestock. In this particular it reflects one 
of the keenest interests of the Duke, which is in horses. It 
has jestingly been said that not only will he provide good sires 
for the neighbourhood, but, it a tenant needs it, he will lend 
the mares as well. Nor is his interest confined to horses. The 
cattle are always of very high quality at this show, and this year 
did not fall short of the usual standard. The Duke of Portland 
gave excellent advice to his farmers when he told them that if 
the effect of breeding was to give them fillies, they should not 
part with them. 


In the Second Part of the “ Proceedings” of the Zoological 
Society for 1911, Dr. Chalmers Mitchell has a valuable contribu 
tion dealing with the longevity of captive animals. [rom time 
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to time this matter has been touched upon in our columns and 
no doubt many readers will remember that, some years ago 

Professor Metchnikoff asked us to procure for him some statistics 
on the subject. It proved a very difficult task. The Professot 
was particularly anxious to obtain records of the ages of birds 

but he also had special reasons for inquiry about bats And 
although every known authority on bats was consulted, it 
remains to this day a mystery how long bats live. Concerning 
birds, more information was forthcoming, although it was of a 
very puzzling kind, for nobody could explain why a bird like 
i chaffinch should live twenty years in a cage and a bullfinch 
be old at as many months 


Dr. Chalmers Mitchell has not touched upon this con 
troversy, but has taken up one equally fascimating. It is a 
general belief that when an animal is imported from a warmer 
climate than our own, artificial means should be taken to keep 
it in the temperature to which it has been accustome d. Practical 
experience seems to show that this ts a fallacy Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell has come to the 
conclusion that the climate 
from which a bird or mammal 
comes has a very small relation 
to the possibility of its living 
a long life. Mammals and 
birds have the power of main 
taining their internal tempera 
ture at a normal that varies 
within a narrow range, what 
ever changes may take place 
in theenvironment. Thus they 
can not only endure extremes 
of cold, but come through 
considerable changes of tem 
perature. All this is very 
important if we take into 
consideration the ideal of a 
zoological garden set forth by 
Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, which 
esteems the long life of the 
occupants as of more value 
than their rarity. 


Last Sunday there was a 
vreat meeting of Tennyson 
lovers in the little church at 
Somersby where the late 
Laureate was baptised, and 
where his father used to 
preach Ihe occasion was the 
dedication of a_ replica of 
Woolner’s bust of the poet 
and a general celebration of 
his one hundred and second 
birthday. It was left to Dr. 
Warren the next day, at an 
open-air meeting, to make the 
eulogy of Lord Tennyson. He 
pointed out that there is no 
other writer who needs to be 
more carefully studied with 
relation to the ‘“clime and time” in’ which he lived. 
Arthur Hallam was the first to see that the “idyls” came 
out of the Lincolnshire Rectory, a fact which Carlyle, in 
his own rugged way, emphasised later on. But Tennyson 
was also pre-eminently the poet of the Victorian Era. He 
sang its progress in science, he gave voice to its national 
and other ideals, and expressed all that was most admirable 
in its intellectual development. 


The Kent v. Sussex match at Brighton last week resolved 
itself into a singularly one-sided contest, and was all over in 
two days. The home county, batting first, could only total 141, 
of which R. Relf and Killick made 95 between them. Kent 
replied with 448 for three wickets—Humphreys and Woolley, 
who scored respectively 191 and 108 not out, were particularly 
aggressive, while Seymour also batted finely for 83. The innings 
was declared closed before lunch on the second day. Sussex 
requiring 307 runs to put their opponents in again. They 
could, however, only raise a total of 178, to which Killick con- 
tributed 70, and were, therefore, beaten by an innings and 129 
runs. The extraordinary resources at the command of Kent 
may be gathered from the fact that in dismissing Sussex twice 
so cheaply they were indebted to Messrs. Carr and Mason, who 
between them have only taken part in one first-class match 
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this season. Mr. Carr, who obtained eleven wickets for 120 
runs in the two innings, bowled magnificently, and it is cleat 
that the Kent X1., though strong enough to stand at the head 
of the Championship without them, is yet not at full strength 
when he and Mr. Mason are absent. 


From the secretary of the Secret Commissions and Bribery 
Prevention League we have received a letter pointing out the 
manner in which foreign firms are in the habit of offering a secret 
commission to British gardeners. One catalogue described 
by the secretary had the words written upon an inside page 
in pencil, “‘ 5°, discount for head gardeners.” A bulb-exporting 
firm has written to a gardener asking for his private address. 
I;xamples of such practices, our correspondent says, could easily 
be multiplied, and the object of his letter is to put those who 
employ gardeners on their guard. Some of the offending firms 
have neither agents nor travellers in this country, so that no 
remedy is provided by the Prevention of Corruption Act. The 
warning is very timely, and we trust that in the coming bulb 

season no orders will be given 
to those who try to obtain 
them by secret commissions 
to the gardeners. 


We are all ready to 
confess, and perhaps the more 
ready the more we_ know, 
how great and far- 
reaching is our ignorance of 
the ways and the fancies of 
salmon; but if there is one 
point on which we did suppose 
that we had arrived at some 
definite knowledge, it is that 
they require the size of the 
fly to be nicely adjusted to 
their needs, if they are to 
accept it. The colour does 
not much signify, but you 
must get the size right, ts 
the dictum to which practical 
experience, both positive and 
negative—of salmon in the 
taking as well as otf salmon 
in the refusing mood—has 
seemed to lead. Lately we 
have heard of an_ instance 
which strongly refutes even 
that elementary conclusion. 
The instance occurred on one 
of those rivers in which the 
salmon are numerous, though 
they do not run large. One 
or two rods, fishing a beat of 
this river in the early part 
of the day, caught four 
salmon, or grilse, on very 
small flies. The fish then 
seemed to go off the feed, and 
in the afternoon the anglers 
tried big flies for a change, 
with the result that they caught five fish with the bigger-sized 
flies. Yet the state of the water was apparently precisely 
the same as in the morning. 


ARMED.” 


The world offers ample accommodation, no doubt, to those 
birds which nest more or less in the open, satisfied with the covet 
that foliage or herbage affords them in trees or on the ground. 
It is otherwise with those species whose instinct teaches them to 
nest in holes in trees. For these sites the competition is always 
eager, as is witnessed by the readiness with which the birds 
avail themselves of the boxes which we put up for their use. 
A striking instance of this competition has come under the 
present writer’s notice lately. For several seasons a certain 
hole in an old apple tree was a site of contention between nut- 
hatches and great tits, the latter, though the earlier in occu- 
pancy, because nesting earlier, always eventually yielding to 
the better title of the nuthatches’ strong beak. This summer 
the nuthatches in their turn were dispossessed by a pair of wry- 
necks. It is curious how many of these birds that nest in holes 
have the common habit of hissing when the nest is menaced, 
and no doubt this is often a protection to them from enemies, 
who fear that a snake is within. It is the habit, strongly 
developed, that has earned the wryneck its local name of “ snake- 
bird.” 
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We have a letter from a correspondent complaining of the 
loss to the animal life and interest of the New Forest by the 
destruction of the squirrels within the last few years. “I 
seldom,” he writes, “see a squirrel in the Forest now, and 
several of my friends who spend much of their time there hunting 
and shooting tell the same story.’”” No doubt the squirrel is 
a beautiful and interesting little beast ; but, at the same time 
this, like other questions, has to be regarded in the light of its 
true proportions. The beautiful squirrels are the deadliest 
of enemies to the still more beautiful and more necessary trees 
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when these are in the early years of their growth. Our 
correspondent himself admits this when he further writes that he 
believes the decrease in the numbers of the squirrels to be due 
to “a great crusade carried on by the Forest keepers against 
the squirrels on account of the damage which the latter do to 
the trees.” This is a perfectly true statement of the case, which 
ultimately comes to this: that you cannot leave squirrels to 
increase without a check in such a district as the New Forest 


if you are to have young plantations successfully cultivated 


there, and a choice has to be made between the two alternatives 


GROUSE AND THEIR TREATMENT. 


The Grouse in Health and in Disease. In two volumes. (Smith, 
Elder and Co.) 

HE final report of the Committee of Inquiry on Grouse 
Disease forms a vastly-interesting and exhaustive 
monograph on the life-history of the Red Grouse both 
in health and disease, and is undoubtedly. one of the 
most complete and valuable works that have ever 

been placed befe wejthe public. It tells us in a carefully arranged 
and eminently readable series of well-illustrated articles all that 
is known about the noblest of our game-birds, and the contribu- 
tions coming from such well-known specialists, who have devoted 
years of careful study to their various subjects, are sure to 
command the respect and attention which they deserve. As 
the result of six years of patient labour and careful investiga- 
tion, it is not surprising that the report should have taken so long 
to reach completion and has 


only now reached us ; it comes, roncut 


however, at a most opportune 
time, when the attention ol 

many is centred on the pro- \ 
spects of the coming grouse 

season. Its sterling value as 
the standard work on the sub- 
ject must be self-evident to all 
who study its interesting pages, 

and we may safely assert that / 
it is an absolute necessity to 
all those who take an intel- 
ligent interest in the manage- | 













ment of grouse and of grouse 
moors. As our most important 
game-bird, and the only 
species of bird really peculiar 
to the British Islands, the Red 
G;rouse occupies a unique posi- 
tion. The welfare of the birdsis, 
therefore, a matter of superla- 
tive interest not only to land- 
owners and to the thousands 
of men who take part in 
shooting them, but also to 
those less fortunate members 
of the general public who take 
a gastronomic interest in the 
millions sent to market and 
justly regard their flesh as 
second to none. 

Though nominally ap- 
pointed a Departmental Com- 
mittee of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, the 
organisers of the present in- 
vestigation, consisting of Lord 
Lovat (chairman) and several 
well-known owners of large 
grouse moors, for some unexplained reason were granted 
no assistance from the public funds, and the entire cost of 
carrying out the Inquiry and of publishing the results had 
therefore to be borne by the members of the Committee and 
by private subscribers. The Zoological Society of London 
rendered valuable assistance by publishing in their “ Pro- 
ceedings ’’ a number of articles, which have been reprinted in 
the present Report, more especially those dealing with the 
plumage of the Red Grouse and its numerous ecto and 
endo parasites. As regards the cost of this very important 
Inquiry, it is interesting to learn that the total did not amount 
to more than four thousand three hundred and sixty-six pounds 
in the six years over which the work extended, a result partly 
due to the keen interest displayed by the scientific staff, who 
gave their services freely or for a nominal fee, and partly to 
the excellent management of the secretary, Mr. A. 5S. Leslie. 
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As Lord Lovat truly says, ‘“‘ Compared with the cost of similar 
Royal Commissions and Departmental Committees, this sum 
is a mere trifle, but it shows that satisfactory results can be 
obtained at very small expense.”’ 

From the introduction by the same author we quote the 
following passage, which gives an excellent summary of the 
work which has been undertaken and carried out by the Inquiry : 

lhe Committee consider that although their immediate object has been 
achieved, viz., the elucidation of the causes of ** Grouse Disease,”’ the present 
Inquiry has scarcely crossed the threshold of the investigation into the general 
pathology of birds, and there is still a large amount of work which might be 
profitably undertaken. The most important department of the research, so 
far at least as relates to mortality among adult Grouse, was the investigation 
of the life history of the strongyle threadworm rhe work was rendered difti- 
cult owing to the small size of this parasite, but thanks to the efforts of Dr. 
Wilson, Dr. Shipley, and Dr. Leiper, we are now in a position to speak with 
something approaching certainty on 
the subject These gentlemen have 
worked at the subject for more than 
three vears, and have not only ascer- 
tained the life cycle through which 
this worm passes, but have discovered F 
the conditions which are favourable 
or prejudicial to its growth; they 
have been able to rear the young 
strongyle, and by administering it 
through the medium of food to hand 
reared grouse free from nematode in 
fection, have infected the hand-reared 
birds with ** Grouse Disease.” 

Another interesting and important 
outcome of the Inquiry has been the 
discovery of a cause of death among 
Grouse in their infancy due to the 
presence of an intestinal parasite 
known as Eimeria (Coccidium) avium 
It is unfortunate that the Inquiry is 
being brought to a close while Dr 
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lantham is still engaged in tracing 
the predisposing causes of this disease 
with a view to finding whether any 
preventive measures are possible, It 
is true that such preventive measures, 
even when found, might not be easily 
io applied to the Grouse in a wild state ; 
“~~ but they would be of the greatest 
possible value for the treatment of 
hand-reared game-birds or domestic 
fowls 
j During the progress of the Inquiry 
many questions affecting Grouse and 
, Grouse shooting, but not directly con 
Coad — nected with disease, have come befor« 
the notice of the Committee, and 
owing to their general interest to 
readers of the Report it has been thought well to refer to some of 
them. Since the Inquiry has been mainly supported by thos 
whose interests are more intimately connected with sport than 
with science, the inclusion of chapters on such subjects of practical 
importance as Moor Management, Heather-burning, Vermin, Keepers 
and the Value of Grouse Moors requires no apology. The chapters 
of natural history, such as Life History, Plumage Changes, Food, 
Physiology and Death from Causes other than Disease are all 
indirectly connected with the main subjects of the Inquiry 


ANUS 


It will be seen that by the inclusion of the above-mentioned 
chapters the Report of the Committee becomes a monograph 
on the Red Grouse in health and disease rather than a summary 
of the proceedings of a Departmental Committee of Inquiry. 
We have already published in Country Lire (May 28th, 1910) 
an account of the only two diseases which, as ascertained by the 
Inquiry, give rise to wide-spread mortality among grouse, viz., 
Cobbold’s Strongylosis, the cause of the true ‘‘ Grouse Disease ’ 
among adult birds, and Coccidiosis, which proves so destructive 
to the chicks. Most interesting and detailed accounts by the 
various specialists who assisted the Committee will be found 
in Chapters IX. to XII., which are devoted to “ Grouse Disease,”’ 
with a history of the work of previous observers, such as Pro 
fessor Klein, Dr. Cobbold and others. Klein believed that 
the true ‘‘ Grouse Disease ’’ was in every case an acute infectious 
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pneumonia due to a specific bac illus; but it has now been prac- 
tically proved that he was mistaken, and that his deductions 
were founded on a misinterpretation of the post-mortem changes 
in the dead bird. Dr. Seligman found that the bacillus which 
Klein considered to be the specific cause of grouse pneumonia 
was, in fact, only to be discovered in any numbers some twelve 
or more hours after death, when colonies of the Bacillus colt 
had escaped from their proper sphere in the intestine and 
invaded the lung-tissue. His views have been subsequently 
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fully confirmed by Dr. Cobbett and Dr. Graham Smith, who 
wrived at a very definite conclusion as to the absence of 
pneumonia in the birds which they examined. 

It is quite clear that one of the most important signs of 
disease, whether it be Strongylosis or Coccidiosis, is a loss of 
weight, and this loss of condition, even to emaciation, which 
follows on Strongylosis, is a character to which full prominence 
is given by all writers about “‘ Grouse Disease,” though no 
measurement of actual weights had ever been recorded, so far 
as was known, before the present Inquiry began its work. 

Dr. Leiper’s account (page 218) of the development of the 
nematode worm, Trichostrongylus pergracilis, the cause of 
Cobbold’s Strongylosis, is of very special interest, likewise his 
account of the experiments carried out on the hand-reared 
grouse at the Frimley experimental station. His concluding 
remarks are as follows: “ The rapid death of the eggs of Tricho 
strongvlus pergracilis in feces that have undergone temporary 
drying indicates that the drier the moor the more efficacious will 
wind and sun prove as natural antagonists to ‘Grouse Disease.’ 
Again, as the infective forms of the parasite occur on the ‘ food’ 
heather, it is evident that the greater 
amount of ‘ food’ heather in propor- 
tion to each bird, the less likely it ts 
to become infected. As the periodical 
burning of heather increases eventu- 
ally not only the area of food heather, 
but at the same time destroys in the 
only effective way known the living 
parasites upon the area of heather 
burned, the policy of heather-burning, 
advocated by other members of the 
Committee upon other grounds, re- 
ceives additional support. 

“The practicability and value of 
a periodical cutting of the heather 
requires further consideration by 
those acquainted with local condi- 
tions; but if practicable, such a 
measure should not only be a means 
of ridding large areas of the moor of 
infective material, and of bringing 
about a rapid increase in the ‘ food’ 
heather area, but might also be 
applicable to those parts of a moor 
and in those seasons of the year when 
burning is impossible.” 

In the pathological account which R 
follows, the state of the internal 
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surface of the caca or appendices in diseased grouse is well 
illustrated and explained on Plates XLI. and XLIL., and 
numbers of threadworms may be seen adhering to the 
epithelium. 

Dr. Fantham’s chapter on Coccidiosis, caused by the 
unicellular intestinal parasite known as Eimeria avium, which 
proves equally fatal to the chicks of fowls and pheasants, as 
well as to young pigeons, also demands special remark, and is 
believed to contain the first fully-illustrated and detailed life- 
history of an Avian Coccidium, a 
subject of great scientific interest and 
practical importance. He is specially 
insistent that all infected corpses 
should be burned, of buried. 

Various preventive measures, 
suggestions and treatment are to be 
found (page 266), and though, per- 
haps, impossible to apply to grouse in 
their wild s.ate, must prove most 
valuable in the case of all hand-reared 
game-birds and fowls, etc. 

From ten to fifteen grains of 
catechu dissolved in a_ gallon of 
water has been proved to be of the 
most definite service where the treat 
ment of Coccidiosis is possible. Lime 
may possibly prove of great service 
when its effect on the heather-growth 
has been carefully investigated. Any 
conditions tending to raise the general 
vitality of the birds also make them 
more resistant to disease. An abun- 
dant supply of healthy young heather, 
by raising the general standard of 
health of the birds, is probably one 
of the best safeguards against the 
insidious disease Coccidiosis. 

Mr. Leslie’s account of the life- 
history of our hardy Red Grouse 
(pages 5-28) is a very excellent and well-written chapter, 
containing many original observations which will be found very 
interesting reading. 

The intricate changes of plumage and individual variations 
in colour, which are to some extent dependent on geographical 
distribution, are treated at considerable length by Dr. E. A. 
Wilson (Chapter HII.). The remarkable fact first pointed out 
by Mr. Ogilvie-Grant, that the two seasonal changes in the cock 
and hen take place in different months of the year, is fully 
confirmed. In the male, November to June and June to 
November mark the two seasonal changes of plumage. 

The first is a plumage worn throughout the winter as well as 
during the courting and breeding season of spring. The second is 
a plumage worn throughout the summer and autumn.” 

“The hen grouse also moults twice in the year and wears 
her summer plumage as the breeding-dress from April to July, 
and her ‘ autumn’ or ‘ autumn to winter ’ plumage from August 
to March. 

‘“ These changes may be expressed in terms of comparison 
with the cock, as a case of plumage change in which the hen 
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has two annual moults exactly as has the cock, but both 
moults occur two months earlier in the hen than in the 
cock.” 

Dr. Wilson believes that a possible explanation for this 
curious want of agreement may be found in the prevalence 
of disease caused by the Nematode infestment, which has 
gradually caused the cock to defer the assumption of what 
was once a breeding-dress till the end of May or beginning of 
June. The different plumage changes and types of variation 
are well shown in numerous coloured plates, which are also 
the work of Dr. Wilson. 

Other chapters contain special articles on the Food of the 
Red Grouse, its physiology and anatomy, weight, cause o! 
mortality, etc. Lastly, excellent chapters by Lord Lovat 
on the Management and Economics of Grouse Moors are sure 
to be read with special attention. The Committee have been 
very fortunate in their selection of 
the scientists who assisted in the 
Inquiry, more especially in securing 
the services of Dr. FE. A. Wilson, who, 
as principal Field-observer, Anatomist 
and Physiologist, has done much to 
ensure the success which has been 


achieved. W. R. O.-G. 


SHOOTING PRO- 
SPECTS FOR THE& 
TWELFTH. + - 


By Captain W. H. ToMAsson. 
HE reports from Scotland are 
so uniformly optimistic that 
one hesitates to add to them 
materially. Since you ask 
me, however, here are my 
impressions of the prospects of the 
season. At the end of last season 
there was a better stock left in 
Scotland than has been the case for 
many years past, and the birds were 
healthy. The winter was a very 
mild one, and grouse were able to 
maintain their places on the hills and 
were not driven down by adverse 
weather. Personally, one likes a R 
hard winter, as it is better for the 
health of the birds. The grouse came 
through the winter very well, with but little loss. Rather 
more than usual died in the spring, these being probably pricked 
birds which would have been killed in the ordinary course by 
anything like a hard winter. ‘The rest of the birds looked exceed- 
ingly healthy. The nests were possibly not quite so well filled 
as in some years; but, on the other hand, they had few diffi- 
culties to contend with, some cold rain about the Coronation 
time being really the only drawback. There was no damage 
to the eggs due to frosts. During the long dry time some fears 
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were expressed that the drought was 
doing some harm ; but I do not think 
this was the case. Owing to the 
long spell of hot weather, it has been 
exceedingly hard for the keepers to 
know exactly what there is on the 
ground ; but, of course, they knew 
the stock they had and the eggs in 
the nests, so are able to judge well 
as to the season. I do not think the 
coveys are quite so big as I have seen 
them ; but, on the other hand, there 
are a great many of them. The 
heather is very forward, well-matured, 
and is now, I think, quite safe from 
fire. In the far North of Scotland 
the nests were full and quite up to 
the average. I thought the birds 
looked exceedingly well and the 
prospects most promising ; but I hear 
that, on going over the ground, the 
keepers found grouse rather patchy 
This may be owing to the fact that the 
birds had left the dry parts of the moos 
and had got to cool, damp ground. 
In England I think the prospects 
are satisfactory ; but here, again, the 
nests were not so full as is sometimes 
the case. Taking it altogether, the prospects are exceedingly 
good, and I fancy it will be a first-rate year all round. 
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In supplement to Captain Tomasson’s account we may 
recall to our readers that for Yorkshire Mr. Rimington Wilson 
wrote: “‘ We expect about an average season with the giouse 
The chicks have done well since the hatch, but, owing to the 
late season, the nests averaged about an egg short.” 

From North Wales Mr. Lloyd Price wrote: ‘‘ The grouse 
prospects on my estate are excellent, the best we have had fot 
years; though last season was exceedingly good, we expect 
this to be better still, if possible.”’ 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT FROM Nortu WALES. 


Mr. Allan Brown, referring particularly to Mr. Wynn Corrie’s 
moors, says: “In reply to your letter of the 21st inst. re the 
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grouse prospects for North Wales, this year, speaking of this 
moor, compared with last year, the grouse were from a fort- 
night to three weeks later in nesting this spring. Last year 
I knew of a nest that contained five eggs on March 28th, and 
others with less numbers. This year the first egg was found 
on April 14th, and the first young birds were seen on May 11th. 
The nests have contained a good average number of eggs, which 
hatched well, the weather,conditions being of the best at that 
time. I think the rain and bitter cold nights we had after the 
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weather broke in June were the cause of our losing some young 
birds, several being picked up at that time, which had evidently 
perished of the wet and cold. [his ceased as soon as the weathet 
changed to fine again. But, on the whole, the birds have done 
well, and I think I may say our prospects are good. I have 
heard the same reports from adjoming moors that birds are 
later but have done well. 1 also have heard good reports trom 
the Berwyns. We had some very cold, stormy weather in 


March last, and to this I attribute the late nesting.” 


fuk OuTLOOK IN SCOTLAND. 


From Moy Hall, Inverness, the Mackintosh of Mackintosh 
writes: “In reply to your letter asking how game prospects 
are looking hereabouts, they seem at present © very fair. A 
month ago last Saturday we had twenty hours of rain in torrents 
flooding the rivers, and, no doubt, doing much harm to young 


birds Every eve in nests had hatched out, and I verily believe 
we should in Moy have had 1872 over again Since then it 
has been very 


hot and dry | 
never encourace 
anyone to vo 
about the moor 
looking to find 
out how — bird 
are but at pre 

ent they look 
well enough, and 
by the droppings 
and signs there 
are a‘ good few’ 
young birds. In 
another fort 
night we will 
know more. All 
the early bird 
of last year, 1910 
nested early, and 
thei covey 

were strong 
enough to stand 
the rain. It only 
shows that no 
oe heeper a 
should be spared 
for the above 
reason. All 
through Strath 
nairn (valley of 
the River Find 
horn) it is the 
same as_ here. 
In Strathnairn 
the rain from 
the north-east 
did more harm 
perhaps. Part 
ridges have had 
a rare chance 
and should be 
better than they 
have been for 
the last three 
years. The long 
clover grass has 
been cut and 
the corn 1S short, 
~ they ought 
lo be safe. A 


great show of — G. G. Blackwood. THE PTARMIGAN 


all ground game 
and deer extra well forward. Altogether a good many 
cartridges should be fired off all over Scotland in 1911!” 


NORTH AND EAST OF SCOTLAND. 


Taken as a whole, the prospects for the Twelfth would seem 
to be somewhat disappointing. At one time there was every 
appearance of an excellent season, but the continued dry weather 
has had its effects on the young birds, a good number of which have 
been killed. The winter in almost all parts of the Highlands 
was wonderfully open. Che higher districts, it is true, ex- 
perienced a protracted snowstorm in November, which covered 
the ground for several weeks and in some instances drove stags 
quite fifteen miles from their usual haunts in search of food ; 
but this storm was not felt at all on the low-lying moors. From 
the New Year onwards wonderfully fine weather was experienced. 
During the second week in January we were a good deal on the 
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high grounds after ptarmigan, and the weather more resembled 
April than the first month of the year, the wind being soft and 
from the west, while the sunshine was almost continuous 
On the higher grounds the. grouse were still in packs, but by 
mid-January almost all the birds on the lower moors had paired. 
Often a severe storm coming after the mating season causes 
the birds to form into packs once more ; but this year the weather 
in February was summer-like, and it was not until March that 
a snowstorm set in. From this storm also the lower grounds 
escaped, but on the high-lying moors a considerable quantity 
of snow fell. The early part of April, too, was extremely stormy, 
with heavy snow squalls ; but the grouse had scarcely commenced 
to nest during this cold spell. From mid-April onwards the 
weather was fine ; in fact, the warmth and sunshine during the 
month of May were almost unprecedented. In some sheltered 
spots grouse were sitting soon after April 15th, and several 
healthy broods were seen during the first week of May. It was 
not, however, until May that nesting became general. Fortu 
nately the criti 
cal period, be- 
tween the laying 
of the first egg 
and the com- 
mencement of 
brooding, was 
fine, with an 
absence ot frost. 
We have known 
of grouse eggs 
being cracked 
from end to end 
by a frost occur- 
ring before the 
hen had com- 
menced to brood, 
sO an immense 
amount ol 
damage may be 
done by a single 
night’s frost 
during the first 
few days of 
May. About 
May 12th the 
heat wave com- 
menced, and con- 
tinued without 
a break for over 
a month. During 
this time the 
shade tempera 
ture more than 
once exceeded 8o 
deg. Fahrenheit, 
and the sunshine 
was continuous, 
so the heat doubt- 
less tried the 
sitting birds not 
a little. We have 
heard that in 
many cases the 
hen did not hatch 
out the whole of 
her clutch, but 
left two or three 
eggs containing 
fully - developed 
chicks. It seems 
Copyright. to be the case 

that, when the 
shell of an egg becomes too dry, the skin within the shell 
becomes extremely hard and so resistant that the young 
grouse are quite unable to force a way out, and_ perish 
miserably in the shell. This would happen only when the nests 
are situated on dry hillsides, for otherwise the heat from the body 
of the brooding hen would attract sufficient dampness from 
the ground to moisten the eggs. Most of the young birds, 
except on the highest moors, were hatched by the third week 
of May. Broods were large to begin with. In one instance 
a keeper told me he had under observation a couple of broods 
which at first consisted of seven young ones each. After the 
dry weather had continued for some time he informed me that 
the broods had decreased till one consisted of three, the other 
of four birds. About June 12th the heat wave broke, and until 
the early part of July the weather was cold and stormy ; but 
very little rain fell, though there were frequent driving 
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showers, which fell in the form of snow on the _ higher 
grounds. 

On June 25th the snow-line descended to near the 2,ooo0ft. 
level, and on July 2nd a heavy storm was experienced on 
the mountains, accompanied by a strong wind. Wreaths of 
considerable depth were formed, and three days after the 
storm, though the weather at the time was intensely hot, the 
higher mountains still retained some of their snowy covering. 
On July 5th we crossed from Grantown-on-Spey to Braemar, 
our way leading over some of the most famous grouse moors 
in the country, and at that time coveys were large and even 
then strong on the wing. The weather during July was, on 
the whole, fine ; but there was an absence of any pronounced 
rainfall on the eastern part of Scotland, with the result that 
springs are now dry which have hitherto been looked upon as 
infallible. The parent grouse were thus at a loss to find water 
for their broods, and a number of young birds have perished. 
Towards the West Coast the rainfall has been heavier. From 
July 8th to the 14th, intense heat was experienced in the High- 
lands, and a reliable thermometer at a station 1,400ft. above 
sea-level registered 86deg. in the shade. Curiously enough, 
the heat wave broke completely on the 14th, although con- 
tinuing with even greater vigour in the South, and the last 
fortnight of July has been very unsettled, with a certain amount 
of rain daily. It has now (July 31st) hardened, and the tempera- 
ture has risen considerably. It is undoubtedly on those moors 
having a southern exposure that most of the damage has been 
done. Reports from moors with a northern exposure or con- 
taining a large number of springs are very favourable. On 
some of the drier moors the coveys, as well as being small, are 
also somewhat uneven, some of the birds being full grown, 
while others are scarcely able to take wing. One or two reports 
of disease have come to hand, but these have not been verified, 
and on most of the moors the birds are quite healthy. It was 
on an Aberdeenshire moor that disease raged with almost 
unprecedented fury a number of years ago. Hundreds, even 
thousands, of birds made for the burns and died by the water- 
side, scarcely a single bird remaining on the moor. When diseased 
the plumage of the sickly grouse turns a very dark colour, 
and when they rise they rise in silence, without any character- 
istic whirr of wings, “ moving,” as a keeper aptly expressed 
it “like an owl.”” One good result of the mild weather of last 
winter was the amount of heather burned, for on some of the 
lower moors burning was almost continuous from December to 
March. While on the hills on June 5th we noted an enormous 
heather fire raging on one of the West Perthshire hills. 
Practically the whole hill was alight, and a dense column of 
smoke extended many miles to leeward. 

Ptarmigan have, as usual, suffered from the two storms 
of snow, but where the broods have survived they are strong 
on the wing, and in some cases can be distinguished from the 
parent birds only with difficulty. It is quite remarkable what 
a number of ptarmigan have their young destroyed every year 
or else are barren birds, for we almost invariably see large packs 
of ptarmigan in July. Only a few days ago an eagle, in crossing 
a hilltop, put up an immense flock of these birds, none of which 
had succeeded in rearing a brood as far as could be seen. It 
seems to be the case that the ptarmigan of a certain district 
which have lost their eggs or young congregate on a hillside 
where there are few, if any, birds with young ones, and there 
remain till late summer. SETON GORDON, 


SOUTH OF SCOTLAND. 


Captain A. M. Brown writes from Duns: “In reply to 
your letter of the 21st inst. I think that the prospects for grouse 
this season are very favourable in this part of the Lammer- 
muirs. The weather during the nesting-time was good, and has 
continued so. The only possible cause of a diminution of some 
of the coveys may be the excessive dry weather when birds first 
hatched out, and a very heavy rainfall for thirty-six hours 
about the end of June probably drowned some young birds. 
There is no disease in the district so far as I know.” 


WEST OF SCOTLAND. 


Gunners and keepers have now gone over the moors on tours 
of inspection and know almost to a nicety what the season is 
likely to bring forth. In the West of Scotland, as in almost 
all other parts of the country, the outlook is of a distinctly 
cheering and reassuring character. The optimistic forecasts 
ventured upon some two months ago seem to have been fully 
warranted, and there cannot be any doubt that all the moors 
bear an unusually heavy crop of young game. 

It is generally conceded that last autumn stands peerless 
for its sporting productivity, but its glory is in danger of being 
eclipsed by that of the current season. All along the West 
Coast the birds are numerous, vigorous, and fit to be attacked 
as soon as circumstances will allow. The number of coveys is 
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said to be fully ten per cent. above that seen last year, and the 
size of the broods is considerably above the average. In the 
first week of August the number of birds to a covey was esti- 
mated at seven—a figure quite out of the usual for that period, 
It is seldom that the avian families on the moor average seven, 
even at the beginning of June; and between midsummer and 
early autumn many birds are always lost by misadventure. 
Rarely indeed does the Twelfth witness such splendid broods 
as those which now occupy the heathery slopes in the Land of 
the Mountain and the Flood. 

Correspondents in Wigtonshire assure us that grouse have 
done very well in all parts of that fine sporting county, and the 
state of the Ayrshire moors is said to be exceedingly satis- 
factory. In both shires the birds are declared to be numerous, 
healthy and strong. Reports equally pleasant come from 
RKenfrewshire, excellent sport being confidently anticipated. 
Dumbartonshire is likely to yield unusually heavy bags, nothing 
having occurred from late spring to mar the rose-tinted outlook, 
The young birds are in splendid teather. Good sport is pro- 
mised on all the Argyllshire estates, nesting and hatching having 
been everywhere attended with a high measure of success. 
Most of the moors that are usually let are this season occupied 
by the old tenants. A number of the best properties, such as 
Glenreasdell, Ardtornish, Ardnamurchan and Rhum, are this 
year, as always, in the hands of their respective owners. All 
these places are managed and preserved with great intelligence 
and skill, and afford first-class sport. In Ardnamurchan, for 
instance, the annual bag of grouse has actually been doubled 
within the last fifteen years. This improvement is entirely 
due to increased attention to heather cultivation and the re- 
pression of vermin, to the diminution of the sheep stocks, and 
to the introduction of fresh blood from Yorkshire and other 
Moors, Inverness-shire 1s likely to tive a good account of 
itself. In the districts extending from Loch Shiel to Loch 
Duich the winter and spring have been very favourable, and the 
mortality among grouse very slight. Nesting was much earliet 
than is customary, and the average number of eggs laid was, 
seven. Very few eggs went wrong, and so it may be said that 
the coveys averaged seven birds. Early nesting was also the 
rule in Lochaber, and hatching was carried on in mild and 
open weather. The chicks were ushered into the world under 
the most pleasant conditions, and no untoward circumstance 
has since occurred to harm the youngsters. Here, again, the 
broods are said to consist generally of seven members. In 
Skye the prospects are very bright, and everything betokens 
an enjoyable shooting season, The fine Raasay property, so 
well provided with all kinds of winged game, has recently been 
sold, and will be managed for some time to come more with an 
eye to the development of its mineral rather than its sporting 
resources. Eilean Shona—a compact little island carrying a 
nice head of game—has been disposed of by Mr. Spencer Thomson 
to Lord Howard de Walden, and the new proprietor proposes 
to do everything, possible to turn it into a sportsman’s ideal 
retreat. The ling-covered estate of Glenuig is presently in the 
market. Throughout Ross-shire heavy bags are fondly expected, 
the conditions from the end of last season being as favourab!e 
as the most fastidious preserver could desire. Some of the most 
prolific moors in Scotland are to be found in this county, and 
almost all of them report that the outlook was never more 
encouraging than it is at the present moment. Ample stocks 
were everywhere left over from last season, and these thrived 
exceptionally well. Casualties were few and unimportant, 
and nesting and hatching were eminently successful. Every 
moor now carries an abundance of strong, healthy birds, 
Sutherlandshire has the same tale to tell, and sportsmen may 
make up their minds to have a “ good time” on the rugged 
uplands between Assynt and Durness. The coveys are large 
and numerous, and never in the history of grouse-preserving 
did the various grounds show finer or larger stocks. It is stated 
that every moor in this county was let several months ago, the 
majority at considerably enhanced rents. Lverywhere else 
in the West of Scotland an equally satisfactory state of matters 
exists, and scarcely one well-stocked preserve remains unlet, 
except where unreasonable rents were insisted upon by theit 
owners. Sutherland moors and forests, it may be stated, are 
never slow in finding tenants. 

West of Scotland preserves possess two outstanding 
characteristics. They almost invariably enjoy a complete 
immunity from grouse disease, and the birds are remarkably 
slow in packing. This year a sickly bird has seldom been 
encountered, and in every case which has been observed the 
trouble has been due to accident in one form or another. As 
to packing, the red-birds are always found much more tame 
and approachable along the western seaboard than in any other 
part of the country. The Atlantic breezes seem to have a 
sedative effect on them, and, until late in the season, they are 
easily circumvented by walking up. 
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Other game are abundant throughout the West. Black- 
ame, which have increased slightly in numbers within the last 
few years, are making a fair display in most regions where woods 
ibound. They have fared satisfactorily since hatching-time, 
ind are now well forward. The 2oth will find them well deserv- 
ing of the gunners’ attention. Capercailzie are said to have 
perceptibly extended their range in Argyllshire this year, but 
they cannot yet be expected to bulk largely in the season’s 
bag. Partridges have been seldom more numerously in evidence, 
this circumstance being due, on the one hand, to an unusually 
favourable breeding season, and, on the other, to the turning 
down of foreign birds and the hatching from foreign eggs. The 
French or red-legged species ts rapidly increasing in popularity, 
ind has been largely reared this season. A. H. 


WATER AND CHOLERA. 


ITH the Tropical conditions that have prevailed 

during the last few weeks, the thirst known 

‘East of Suez” has invaded England and the 

Continent. It 1s accordingly essential that the 

water drunk by itself or in various forms of 

iced bevera ‘CS shall be pure. 
Not that purity is a matter 
of indifference at other seasons 
of the year. It is necessary 
it all times, if risk of disorder 
or disease is to be avoided, 
but the chances of such risk 
are fewer during cold weather. 
Less water is then drunk, and 
the natural supply is generally 
more abundant and _ clean. 
When the wells and springs 
of the country are running 
full, contaminations, unless of 
the grossest kind, are likely 
to be diluted and rendered 
comparatively harmless — by 
the large volume of water 
and the active purification 
going on in the soil. The 
quantity drunk also counts 
when the quality is not good. 
Small quantities may have 
no injurious effect, while large, 
or relatively large, will ove 
whelm, and produce disease. 
lhe resisting powel of the 
constitution to the injury 
that may be caused by 
drinking water containing the 
verms of disease varies in 
individuals; but even for 
the strongest there is a limit, 
and that limit is more liable 
to be reached in the hot 
days ol August and 
September, when large and 
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are taken, and when drought 

has deteriorated its quality. It is at these times and in 
this way that the seeds of typhoid fever, diarrhcea and 
other bowel troubles are sown. Holiday-makers often suffer, 
and on this account require to be specially careful when 
away from home. They go not infrequently to places, 
both in this country and abroad, with the condition of 
which they are unfamiliar, and the source and quality of 
the water that has to be drunk are about the last things 
thought of. If curiosity prompted an investigation, they 
would probably find a well amid uncleanly surroundings, with 
an open mouth on a level with the surface of the ground, and 
with no coping-stone around it to prevent undesirable material 
falling or being washed into it. Contaminations in this way 
are constantly reinforcing former pollutions caused in the same 
way, until something specially injurious is added and the well- 
water becomes dangerous. Cesspools are not uncommonly 
close to the well, and may, if the soil is not of a specially pro- 
tective character, be a dangerous source of pollution, for most 
of the water-borne diseases are connected with sewage contamina- 
tion. To drink water abroad unless it is boiled is particularly 
unsafe, and is especially so this year. Cholera has for several 
years been gradually advancing westwards from its old home 
in India. Last year it was epidemic in many parts of Russia, 
and stray cases occurred in some of the countries of Western 
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Europe among fugitives or travellers from infected areas. They 
were promptly dealt with by the several Governments con- 
cerned, and no great extension of the disease beyond Russia 
followed. The cholera was, however, only checked for a time. 
It is now in Turkey. The troops are affected, and it has reached 
the Balkans. It is also in Italy. Many cases have occurred 
in the more southern towns, and in some of the seaports on the 
Mediterranean. 

It was from Italy that New York recently received its im- 
ported cases of cholera. Turkey and Italy have in front of them 
the danger of the disease becoming epidemic. With cholera 
in Russia, Turkey and Italy the risk to other countries has been 
greatly increased. The improved railway systems bring them 
into closer communication, and it will require all the vigilance 
ind efforts possible of the several Administrations to prevent 
importation of the disease. Already there are cases of cholera 
having occurred in France and elsewhere. The danger is in- 
creased by the general scarcity of water due to the exceptional 
heat and dryness of the season. Cholera when once brought 
to a country by an infected person, or by infected clothes, is 
spread in the locality generally by infected water. If the 
clothes are washed in a stream the germs of the disease will 
be transferred to the water, and people who drink that con- 
taminated water unboiled, either at the place where the clothes 
were washed or lower down, 
run a great risk of contract- 
ing the disease. A_ person 
attacked with cholera gives 
off from the bowels in the 
rice water discharges which 
are characteristic of this 
malady myriads of cholera 
germs. They are minute 
organisms belonging to the 
plant world, and are shaped 
like a comma. They were 
discovered by Professor Koch 
in 1882, and are called the 
comma bacillus of cholera. 
Should these get on to the 
ground and be washed into 
an unprotected well, then the 
water from that well contains 
the cholera germ, and causes 
cholera in those who drink it. 
Cholera germs can only gain 
access to the body by being 
swallowed in water or food. 
Water is the principal vehicle, 
but if flies settle on the dis- 
charges they will become 
covered with the germs and, 
alighting and crawling over 
food or falling into milk, will 
contaminate it. Those who 
partake of that contami- 
nated food or milk, are 
likely to take cholera. It 
may be said definitely 
that the channels by which 
cholera is contracted 
are the drinking of contami- 
nated water and the eating of 
contaminated food, and of these two channels at least eighty 
per cent. is water. 

The importance of a pure water supply will now become 
clear. Hamburgh in 1892 lost nearly nine thousand of its 
inhabitants from cholera out of seventeen thousand attacked. 
The cause of this large epidemic was traced to the raw, polluted 
water of the Elbe which was supplied to the town unfiltered. 
It is the same story in every outbreak that has been carefully 
traced since the celebrated incident of the Broad Street pump 
well in 1854, when it was ascertained by Dr. Snow that nearly 
all the people who drank of its water, which was polluted by 
leakage of sewage into it from a drain, were attacked with cholera, 
and that a lady who lived at Hampstead, and who had sent 
for water from the Broad Street pump, was attacked with cholera, 
along with her niece, after they had drunk of the water. 

The specific organisms of cholera and typhoid fever are 
destroyed by boiling, and it is because of this fact that the best 
safeguard against suspicious water is to boil it before using 
it for drinking purposes. If ice is employed to cool the water, 
it should never be added to the water, for although heat is 
destructive to germs, coldis not. Ice prepared from contaminated 
water would, under these circumstances, be dangerous. The 
vessel containing the water to be cooled is best placed on and 
between the ice. W. J. Simpson, M.D. 
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By GEORGE A. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

MET Lalage next morning. She and Hilda were driving 

rapidly towards my gate in the Canon’s pony trap. On 

catching sight of me Lalage pulled up at once. 

““ We were just going to see you,” she said. 
luck catching you like this. What's simony ?”’ 
The question surprised me, and I was not prepared to give, 

offhand, a definition of simony. 

“1 don’t know,”’ I said, at last, “ but I think—in fact, I’m 
nearly sure—that it is some kind of ecclesiastical offence, perhaps 
aheresy. Were you coming to see me in order to find out ?”’ 

“Yes. That’s the reason we were in such a terrific hurry.’ 

** Quite so,”’ I said. ‘‘ I was a little surprised at first to see 
you galloping, but now I understand.” 

“Would it,’’ said Lalage, ‘‘ be simony to cheek an Arch- 
deacon ?”’ 

“It might. It very well might. 
Hilda ?”’ 

** I didn’t,”’ said Hilda. 

“You did, just as much as me,”’ said Lalage, ‘‘ and it was to 
you he said it, so he evidently meant you. Not that either of us 
did cheek him really.” 

*“ Why didn’t you ask your father ?”’ 
and he'd be almost sure to know.”’ 

“I didn’t like to speak to him about it until I knew what it 
was. It might turn out to be something that I wouldn’t care to 
talk to him about, something—you know the kind of thing | mean.”’ 

“* Improper ?”’ 

** Not quite so bad as that, but the same sort.’’ 

“ Risqué. But surely the Archdeacon wouldn’t say anything 
the least gi 

** You never know,”’ said Lalage. 

“* And if it had been that, Hilda would never have done it. 

“1 didn’t,”’ said Hilda. 

“Of course, ifit’s nothing worse than ordinary cheek,”’ said Lalage, 
“T shouldn’t have minded talking to father about it in the least. 
But I don’t see how it could be that, for we didn’t cheek him. 
Did we Hilda ?”’ 

““ T didn’t,’’ said Hilda. 

“If there’d been anything of the other sort about it—and it 
sounds rather like that, doesn’t it ?”’ 


“It’s great 


Is that what you’ve done, 


, 


I said. ‘* He’s a Canon 


” 


“Very,” I said, ‘‘ but you can’t trust sounds.” 

““ Anyhow, we thought it safer to come to you,”’ said Lalage. 

“ That was nice of you both.” 

oe ’ 


I don’t see anything nice about it one way or the other,’ 
said Lalage. ‘‘ We simply thought that if it was anything—anything 
not quite ladylike, you’d be sure to know all about it.”’ 

I do not know why Lalage should saddle me with a reputation 
of this kind. I have never done anything to deserve it. My 
feelings were hurt. ‘‘ As it turns out not to be improper,’’ I said, 
“ there’s no use coming to me.” 

I spoke severely, in cold tones, with great stiffness of manner. 
Lalage was not in the least snubbed. 

““ Have you any book in the house that would tell you ? 
asked. 

“ T have a dictionary.” 

“ Right,” said Lalage. Let down the back of the trap and 
hop up. We’ll drive you straight back to that dictionary.”’ 

I let down the seat end and then hopped. I hopped quite a 
long way before I succeeded in getting up. For Lalage started 
before I was nearly ready and urged the pony to a gallop at once. 


” 


she 
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When we reached the house | sent the unfortunate animal round 
to the stable-yard, with orders that he was to be carefully rubbed 
down and then walked about until he was cool. Lalage, followed 
by Hilda and afterwards by me, went into the library. 

‘* Now,” she said, ‘* trot out your best dictionary.’ 

I collected five, one of them an immense work in four volumes, 
and laid them in a row on the table. 

‘** Hilda,” said Lalage, ‘‘ look it out.’’ 

Hilda chose the largest dictionary, and after a short hesitation 
picked up the volume labelled “‘ Jab to Sli.” She stared at the word 
without speaking for some time after she found it. Lalage and | 
looked over her shoulder and, when we saw the definition, stared 
too. It was Lalage who read it out in the end : 

**«Simony—from Simon Magus, Acts VIII. The crime of 
buying or selling ecclesiastical preferment or the corrupt presentation 
of any one to an ecclesiastical benefice for money or reward.’ "' 

1 own that | was puzzled. Lalage is a person of great origin- 
ality and daring, but I did not see how even she could possibly 
have committed simony. She and Hilda looked at each other. 
There was an expression of genuine astonishment on_ theit 


faces. 

** Do you think,”’ said Lalage, at last, ‘ that the Archdeacon 
could by any chance have gone suddenly dotty in the head ?”’ 

** He was quite sane the day before yesterday,”’ 1 said. ‘ | 
was talking to him.” 

‘Well, then, | don’t understand it. Whatever else we did, we 
didn’t do that or anvthing like it. Did we, Hilda ?”’ 

‘1 didn’t,”’ said Hilda, who seemed as unwilling as ever to 
answer for Lalage 

‘“* For one thing,” said Lalage, ‘‘ we hadn't got any ecclesias- 
tical preferments to sell, and we hadn't any money to buy them, so 
we couldn’t have simonised even if we'd wanted to. But he 
certainly said we had. Just tell exactly what he did say, Hilda 
It was to you he said it.”’ 

Hilda, with a very fair imitation of the Archbishop's manner 
repeated his words : 

‘* Young lady, are you aware that this is the sin of simony 

I took the dictionary in my hand. 

** There’s a bit more,’’ I said, ‘* that you didn’t read. Perhaps 
there is some secondary meaning in the word. IT'll go on. ‘ by 
stat: 31 Elizabeth C. VII. severe penalties are enacted against 
this crime. In the Church of Scotland simoniacal practices 
Well, we’re not in Scotland anyhow, so we needn't go into that. 
I wonder if stat: 31 Elizabeth C. VII. runsin this country. Some 
don’t; but it sounds to me rather as if it would. If it does, you're 
in a nasty fix, Lalage, you and Hilda. Severe penalties can hardly 
mean less than imprisonment with hard labour.”’ 

** But we didn’t doit,” said Lalage. 

““ The Archdeacon appears to think you did,’’ I said; “‘ both 
of you, especially Hilda. You must have done something. You'd 
better tell me exactly what occurred from the beginning of the 
interview until the end.”’ 

““We drove over this morning,” said Lalage, ‘‘ to see the 
Archdeacon. I didn’t want to go a bit, for the Archdeacon is par- 
ticularly horrid when he’s nice, as he is just at present. But Selby- 
Harrison said we ought.”’ 

“* Is Selby-Harrison here ? 

‘No. He wrote from Dublin’ He’s been looking up the 
subject of Bishops in the College Library so that we’d know exactly 
what we ought to do.” 

‘* You have his letter, haven't you, Hilda ? Read it out.”’ 

Hilda opened the small bag she always carries and took out 
the letter. It looked to me a very long one. 
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There nothing in it,”’ said Hilda, ‘‘ but a list of the things 
i Bishop ought to be 
* Oualiticatior for the office,’ said Lalage 
And you went over to the Archdeacon to find out 
whether he came up to the standard I’m beginning to under 
ind 
| thought at the time,” said Hilda, “ that it was rathe1 
cheek.”’ 
It wa I * but 1t doesn’t scem to me, so far, to amount 
to actual mony 
It was a perfectly natural and straightforward thing to do,’’ 
said Lalage Hlow could we possibly support the Archdeacon 
in the election unle we'd satistied ourselves that he had the proper 
qualification 
Anyhow | ud, “‘ whether the Archdeacon mistook it for 
heek or not ind | can quite understand that he might—it wasn’t 
imony 
That just what bothers us,”’ said Lalage Do you think 
iat dictionary of yours could possibly be wrong 
It might I rid ** let try another.” 

Iiilda tmed three other Ihe wording of their defini 
tion varied, but they were all in substantial agreement with 
the first 

Phere must I said, “‘ have been something in the questions 
that you put to the Archdeacon which suggested simony to his 
nine What did you ask him 

I didn’t ask him anything 1 intended to, but I hadn't 
tine He was on top of us with his old simony before | opened my 
mouth 

You did say one thing,”’ said Hilda 

Then that must have been it,’’ I said 

It wasn’t in the least simonious said Lalage ** In fact, 
it wasn't anything at all It was merely a polite way of beginning 
the conversation 

All the same,”’ I said, “‘ it was simony It must have been, 
for there was nothing else What was it ?”’ 


“It wasn’t of any importance said Lalage “ T simply said 
justin the way you might say you hoped his cold was better without 
meaning anything in particular—-that | supposed if he was elected 
bi hop he'd make tather Archdeacon.” 

** Ah! I said 

“He flew out at that straight away Rather ridiculous of 
He can't be both Bishop and Archdeacon, so he 


He must give up the second job to someone or other 


him, wasn't it 
needn't try 
l'd have thought he'd have seen that at once 

| referred to the dictionary : 

‘Or the corrupt presentation of anyone to an ecclesiastical 
benefice tor money or reward.’ That's where he has you, Lalage 
You were offering to present him P 

| wasn't Hiow could I?’ 

‘* He thought you were, anyhow 
evidently was that your father should be made into an Archdeacon.”’ 

That's the greatest nonsense | ever heard It wouldn’t be 
a reward, Father would simply hate it.”’ 

The Archdeacon couldn't be expected to understand that. 
Having held the office for so long himself, he naturally regards it 
as highly desirablk 

“ What about the penalties ?"’ said Hilda, nervously 


And the reward in this case 
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By far the best thing you can do,” I said, “is to grovel 
profusely. If you both cast ashes on your heads and let the tears 
run down your cheeks 

“If the Archdeacon is such a fool as you’re trying to make 
out,” said Lalage, ‘‘ I shall simply write to him and say that nothing 
on earth would induce me to ailow my father to parade the country 
dressed up in an apron and a pair of tight black gaiters.”’ 

‘“* If you say things like that to him,” I said, “ he’ll exact the 
penalties. See ‘stat: 31 Elizabeth C. VII.’ You may not mind, 
but Hilda’s mother will.”’ 

** Yes,”’ said Hilda, ‘‘ she'll be frightfully angry.”’ 

At this moment my mother came into the library. 

‘* Thank goodness,’ said Lalage, ‘‘ we have someone at last 
who can talk sense!”’ 

My mother looked questioningly at me. I offered her an 
explanation of the position in the smallest possible number of 
words 

rhe Archdeacon,”’ I said, “‘ is going to put Lalage and Hilda 
into prison for simony 

** He can’t,”’ said Lalage, ‘‘ for we didn’t do it.”’ 

They did,”’ I said, ‘* both of them. They offered to present 
the Archdeacon corruptly to an _ ecclesiastical benefice for a 
reward.”’ 

It wasn’t a reward.” 

‘** Lalage,”’ said my mother, ‘‘ have you been meddling with 

this Bishopric election ?”’ 

| simply tried,” said Lalage, ‘‘ to find out whether he was 
properly qualified . 

You did more than that,’’ | said. ‘‘ You tried to get a 
reward.” 
If you take my advice " said my mother. 
I will,”’ said Lalage, ‘‘ and so will Hilda.”’ 

That threatening statute of Queen Elizabeth's must have 
frightened Lalage | never before knew her so meck. 

rhen leave the question of the Archdeacon’s qualifications,” 
said my mother, ‘‘ to those who have to elect him.”’ 

** Not to me,’’ | said, hurriedly. | couldn’t work through 
that list of Selby-Harrison’s. Try my uncle. Try Lord Thormanby. 
He'll like it.”’ 

** There’s one thing ’ said Lalage. 

‘* Leave it to the Synod,” said my mother. 

‘Or to Lord Thormanby,’’ I said 

‘* Very well,” said Lalage. ‘I will. But perhaps he won't 
are to go into it, and if he doesn’t I shall have to act myself.” 

“* He will,”’ I said. ‘‘ He has a perfectly tremendous sense ot 
responsibility - 

‘* And now,”’ said my mother, ‘‘ come along, all of you, to the 
drawing-room and have tea.”’ 

** Is it all right ?’’ said Hilda, anxiously, to me as we left the 
room. 

“Quite,” I said; ‘‘ there’ll be no prosecution. My mother 
can do anything she likes with the Archdeacon, just as she does with 
Lalage. He'll not enforce a single penalty.” 

*She’s wonderful,”’ said Hilda. 

I quite agreed. She is. Even Miss Pettigrew could not do 
as much. It was more by good luck than anything else that she 
succeeded in luring Lalage away from Ballygore. 

(To be continued.) 


POINTERS AND SETTERS. 


OME: years ago, when looking over a celebrated kennel 
ol pointers and setters, we asked their owner, a keen 

S ports 

main 

and suc 

cessful compett 
tor at held trials, 
what class of dog 
he considered 
the best to kill 
fame ove! 
under ordinary 
conditions. Hts 
reply was, “A 
dog not quite up 
to brilliant field- 
trial form.’”’ 
Pushing the 
question further, 
it is difficult to 
define accurately 
the best type ol 
dog until we 
know something 
of the conditions 
under which he 
is to be used. 
Having ascer- 
tained what is C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
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expected of the kennel, its effi iency is most likely to be 
assured by adopting a compromise, avoiding on the one hand 
the so-called all- 
round dog, 
whose only 
accomplishment 
is often con- 
nected with 
“fur,” and on 
the other a col- 
lection of indi- 
viduals each 
with a vocation 
so highly 
specialised as to 
confine his use 
to but few occa- 
sions. In very 
few localities 
nowadays can 
** point -shoot- 
ing’ be enjoyed 
long enough to 
make _ working 
«braces”’ worth 
while, assuming, 
as we are, that 
there are reasons 
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kennel down to 
the lowest num- 
ber compatible 
with efficiency ; 
assuming, also, 
that the killing 
of game (albeit in 
a sportsmanlike 
manner) is the 
object, rather 
than a theatrical 
display. Takea 
typicalcase. A. 
is the fortunate 
owner, or lessee, 
of a moor of some 
five thousand 
acres, fairly high 
ground, and situ- 
ated so far north 
and west that he 
calculates on 
shooting over 
dogs for two to 
three weeks, ac- 
cording to 
weather and the 
forwardness of the season. He does not drive until and unless 
he considers it necessary, but is very particular, at the beginning 
of the season, about killing oid birds before young, knowing 
that only thus will the latter he to dogs a second and perhaps 
a third time. In his guest he demands a like discrimination. 
The moor chiefly consists of hummocky and peat-haggy ground, 
the latter affording endless opportunities for pedestrianism on 
the part of old and barren birds, and is divided into four beats, 
each about one thousand acres, the remainder being rocky faces, 
etc., where two or three nimble and knowing guns can pick up 
a good many old birds without dogs—bar a retriever—later on. 
A. wishes to shoot four days a week, and thus will certainly not 
use his pointers or setters more than a dozen times, unless he 
has some partridge ground also. How many dogs will he 
require ? Well, assuming that he is collecting, or selecting, by 
purchase or otherwise, ready-made dogs, probably five will 
be the irreducible minimum. This number should serve 
him, barring accidents, if all are seasoned workers and in 
good running condition. But very particular attention must 
have been paid to their feet during the summer, mere road 
exercise being insufficient to prevent those troublesome 
interdigital sores produced by the friction of heather. The 
lasting powers of a dog are regulated by the condition of his 
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leet more than 
by any other 
one cause. If 
the sportsman in 
question breeds 
his own dogs = 
wherein lies an 
interest the 
most profound 

there will pro- 
bably be two or 
three puppies 
capable of tak- 
ing a turn not 
only productive, 
but also useful 
in giving the 
other members 
of the team a 
more frequent 
rest than they 
would other- 
wise get. There 
is not much 


THE KENNEL. Copyrign. t© Choose, 


for our present 

purpose, 
between pointers and setters; the team will possibly be a 
mixed one, in order to render it as efficient as possible. What 
qualities are to be insisted upon, what shortcomings condoned ? 
Weil, of the five dogs, at least three must be fast, wide rangers : 
not too fast for their noses, but accommodating their pace to the 
varying conditions of scent and disposition of the game ; not too 
wide to be methodical quarterers of their ground, or they will 
leave behind birds unpointed. A high-carried nose, which will 
save much galloping, and a brain free from that nervous defect 
indicated by frequent false-pointing, should out-balance many 
trifling faults. Each of these three should be indifferent to hares 
and steady on point, no matter what the guns may do on thei 
way up to him, and obedience to hand or whistle (labial, not 
instrumental) ought to be a habit, not an effort. One of them 
should be a geod down-wind hunter. I am not sure whether 
this accomplishment can be taught to perfection, unless 
inborn; but I have seen a first-season pointer, with very 
little breaking of any kind, a perfect adept at stealing away 
down wind, cautious and light, till he knew it was time to 
swing round and “ make good” the ground—or, rather, 
the air—between him and his handler. Of the remaining two 
dogs, let one be less gallant of range, going quietly and well 
within his powers, abounding in wisdom ‘and experience, 
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COUNT 


taking orders 
ind imparting 
information with 

It is by 
assistance 
the 
ol many 
hardened 
cock will be 
short even 
wiliest of 


an 


his eve. 
hi » 
that 


careel 


Vicious 


a cast 
old 
cut 
thre 
these 
olt 
te 
th 
tion ol 


sinners 
n be maduced 
sit close by 
rapid execu 
a detour 
which places him 
between gun and 
dow 

The fifth 
reserve dog must 
be able to 
accommodate 
himself to any 
circumstances 
which ay 
necessitate his 
employment. He ( 
will be useful for 
replacing a tired dog, and may probably cause surprise by the 
vices 
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exhibition of unsuspected virtues——o1 

As to appearances, ol the better 
but, assuming that a pointer or setter is not to be bred from, 
there are many minor defects which need be taken 
seriously. The plebeian possessor of a coarse stern in the former 
breed will probably atone for his vulgarity by being hardy and 
weather-proof. Avoid heavy shoulders, houndy character, 
low carriage of head or (not quite so important) of tail. Do 
not lay much stress on colour. The colour of a black pointer 
of one of the old strains will probably be his only drawback, 
if it be one at all, and he can be worked in a white collar. A 
black, or whole liver (otten bred from blacks), is actually prefer 
able to a mostly white dog when used on partridges in rough 
pastures where cattle abound; for these are less likely to mob 
him, and annoy you: this not faney, but fact Perfection 
is almost unattainable. Two of the most useful pointers the 
writer has owned were marred, one by a blind eye, the other by a 
confirmed hostility to most fellow-quadrupeds, especially ferrets. 

L.’s requirements are quite different. ‘I have rented,” 
he says, “‘ the shooting ovet twenty thousand acres in a 
Western Island, where more tame than numerous ; 


course the handsomet 


not too 


Is 


some 
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but I expect to 
keep the larder 
supplied without 
much difficulty 
A considerable 
part of the 
ground is low 
and rushy, with 
many old peat 
cuttings and 
bogs, shaky and 
otherwise. Snipe, 
later on, will be 
plentiful and 
well scattered, 
lving fairly to a 
dog who knows 
his work. Two 
guns should kill 
ten to twenty 
couple most 
days. There are 
a good many 
woodcocks, if 
the weather is 
right, harbour- 
ing mostly in 
steep banks, 
where the 
heather has never been burned. I wonder what dogs I really 
want?" Well, without hesitation, setters rather than pointers. 
rhere will be plenty of water; sometimes more than plenty. 
You will, if wise, not molest the grouse till September, and the 
bulk of your sport, t.e., the snipe-shooting, will be conducted 
later still, and under conditions unfavourable to the pointer. 
Gallant as he is, neither nature nor man intended him for a 
snipe-dog ; the wet defeats him. Remember, you want him 
to work on many successive days, weather permitting, and under 
the conditions likely to prevail his “ demned moist unpleasant ” 
appearance is an eloquent protest against his employment. 
Many [nglish setters are suitable enough, but less so than the 
real Irish. Two of the latter should suffice, as they are gluttons 
for work, and always “ come up smiling.”” One should be—as 
most of the breed are—a fast and wide ranger. No matter 
if he ts a little out of hand to begin with, your grouse are widely 
scattered and lie well; he will settle down with hard work and 
constant companionship (for you will see a good deal of him 
and be to some extent dependent on his society). Number two 
may be a dog, or bitch, on whom age is just beginning to tell, 
and will be most useful on beats where snipe predominate, a 
real hereditary bog-iroller of stealthy gait. If taught to retrieve 
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he will disturb the bog less in doing so than a noisily-galloping 
retriever proper. Many Irish setters have that sense, so con- 
spicuous in American dogs, which prompts them intuitively (?) 
to hunt the most likely places and thereby save time. 
When in a free-rising humour, a small Irish water-spaniel, of 
a sporting strain, who can be relied on to potter within close 
range, wil! procure you a good many shots; but he must be 
free from running in. He is not a pleasant companion in the 
homeward-bound dog-cart after a day in some malodorous bog, 
nor will he be so useful for woodcock in scrub or long heather, 
when the winter light is dim, as a more gaily-coloured dog. 
For this work, when it is important though difficult to keep 
one eye on the dog and the other on your own precarious foot- 
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ing dogs in the best order he will appreciate your interest, 
and you will learn something from him; if inclined to be 
careless, he may become less so under the stimulus of a little 
supervision. DOUGLAS CAIRNS. 


THE LESSER BLACK- 
BACKED GULI. 


“TJ “HIS bird is widely distributed over the British Isles, and is 
| by no means uncommon where the district suits it. Like 
others of its group, it breeds in colonies, and where it 

occurs isin considerable numbers. A few of its strongholds are the 
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hold, the spaniel you employ, of whatever breed, must be well 
“on the leg,’’ and not approaching the ridiculous beetle-basset 
type. Partridges are still sometimes shot over dogs, and might 
be treated thus in more places. Isit superfluous to remark that 
a country of 
wide pastures or 
moor-edge 
character 
demands a 
dog of wider 
range than is 
required under 
more circum- 
scribed condi- 
tions ? Sut a 
pointer, just past 
his best “‘ on the 
hill,”’ will answer 
practically any- 
where. 

All pointing 
dogs ought to 
be accustomed 
to, and not 
jealous of, the 
presence ofa 
retriever behind 
them. Finally, 
do not leave the 
care of your 
kennel entirely 
to your keeper or 
kennel-man. If 
he is a_past- 
master at keep- W. Wilson. 
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coasts of Devon and Cornwall, Lundy Island, the ‘‘ mosses ’’ of 
Westmorland and particularly on The Farnes, where it is dotted 
about all over likeso many daisies. It has also breeding stations 
in Scotland, Wales and Ireland. And a handsome specimen it 
is, with its eye, 
beak and feet of 
bright yellow, its 
eyelid of red, its 
grey-black wings 
and white-tipped 
black primaries, 
all contrasting 
charmingly with 
the pure white of 
the body 
plumage. It is 
not a difficult 
bird to identify 
for the only 
other gull having 
the same vrey 
black wings is 
its namesake 
the greater 
black-backed, 
boasting some 
sixinches of 
ereater length 
and having legs 
more inclining to 
orange (some au- 
thorities describe 
it as tending 
towards flesh 
Copyright. colour). This leg 
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and there was a babel of loud 
cries of “ how, how, how ” and other 
raucous calls. The ground was de- 
cidedly swampy and one had to 
tread withsome caution. There were 
nests in all sorts of places, some 
well hidden in long heather, others 
in comparatively open places and 
some close up against the trunks of 
silver birch saplings, which grew here 
and there and afforded a shelter one 
would not expect gulls to seek. No 
young were then hatched. The keeper 
told us we should not find any even 
“in the fur,’ but nidification was 
going on all round, only a few nests 
being still incomplete. 

Close to most of the nests were to 
be seen the resting or guard places 
taken up by the sitters’ mates—bare 
places showing signs of frequent occu- 
pation, where the birds off duty, we 
were told, slept and kept watch during 
a great part of their time. And we 
were able, later, to verify this infor- 
mation, as the cocks interested in the 





|. Atkinson AT THE NES! Copyright particular nests we worked at returned 

time after time to the same bare spot 
colour variation in our commoner gulls is interesting and a close by. These gulls, like most of their fellows, are omnivorous 
useful aid to identification, for in addition to the yellow and feeders. Apparently nothing comes amiss that can be 


yellowish red mentioned, we have 
the flesh colour of the herring-gull 
the crimson red of the black-headed, 
the yellowish green of the common 
gull and the almost black of the 
kittiwake. 

It was to Foulshaw Moss, neat 
Grange-over-Sands, that Walter 
Wilson and I went in mid-May last 
to have a day or two with tents 
and cameras among the _ lesser 
black -backed there, the necessary 
permit having been obtained through 
the joint kindness of Mr. Laurence 
Nanson and a local friend. Crossing 
the water from Sandside, the walk 
along the shore was interesting. A 
good many birds were about, among 
them being herons, curlews, a_ pair 
of whimbrel, many shelducks, lap 
wings and a few oyster-catchers and 
ringed plovers After interviewing 
the keeper and presenting credentials, 
a walk of something like a mile inland 
brought us to the heather-covered 





flat which forms the nesting area, and J. Atkinson COMPLETE CONFIDENCE. Copyright. 
as we approached the air became 

alive with the gulls, which circled aloft at a considerable swallowed: but it must be recorded to their credit that in 
height, much higher than similarly - disturbed black - heads, the very heart of the gullery we came across a brood of 


young pheasants and an adder with a 
lordly length (measured) of twenty- 
five and a-half inches. The principal 
evidence of food, however, were the 
numerous heaps of small pink tellen 
shells, either dried and fallen apart, 
or still in damp, compact masses, 
recently disgorged, and in some 
cases as large as a duck’s egg. 
After a walk round we selected 
areas where the nests were open 
in character and among rushes, then 
in flower, rather than in _ heather. 
Tents were erected at close range, 
and the operators retired inside 
for what they were told would be a 
long wait and a failure at the end of 
it. But in a very short time birds 
twenty yards off began to come back, 
then others, still nearer and yet nearer, 
and in less than half-an-hour we were 
cautiously making exposures on our 
own particular birds approaching, sit- 
ting and retiring. At first the slightest 
noise from the tents caused retire- 
ments ; but in a short time complete 
confidence was established, and in a 
W. Wilson BETWEEN LOVE AND FEAR. Copyright. few cases it was not easy to make the 
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sitter move without actually showing ourselves. One of 
Wilson’s birds was confiding to a ridiculous extent, and kept 
up a running conversation with him; and although every 
bird was not so trusting as this one, we had no difficulty in 
making exposures on every bird attempted and were hard at 
it until plates were exhausted, when we packed up and 
departed, well satisfied with the day’s experience and the 
knowledge that no harm had been in any way done to our 
obliging sitters. JASPER ATKINSON. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


SEA-BIRDS ON THE Dorset CLIFFs. 

T is a real pleasure to tind accessible places on our coast-line where, thanks 

to protection, the sea-birds can be closely watched in their native haunts 

I was on the Isle of Purbeck in Dorsetshire recently, and at the pictur 

esque spot known as Tilly 
Whim, a mile or so west of 
Swanage, had the pleasure 

of seeing numbers of guillemots and 
puffins in their breeding haunts on 
the splendid rock cliffs of this 
locality. 
after, and, unmolested as they are 


rhe birds are well looked 


by human beings, can be watched at 
close quarters without difficulty It 
was a charming scene, the June 
day a perfect one, the sea below us 
of a glorious blue. Into and from 
this magnificent Nature bath and 
feeding-ground hundreds of guille- 
mots and puffins—the former much 
predominating—were to be seen 
going and returning, all busily 
engaged in supplying themselves, 
their wives and their young. Little 
fleets of them rested on the sea, 
many of the birds occasionally 
diving beneath the surface in pursuit 
of prey. The whole spectacle was a 
delightful one. The birds in these 
huge limestone cliffs are, of course, 
fairly well protected by the precipi 
tous nature of their habitat, and are, 
in addition, looked after by the 
owner of the property. They seem 
perfectly well aware of their security, 
and although, after descending into 
the cavern at Tilly Whim and 
emerging on the rock ledge, I 
approached within ten yards ot a 
pair of puffins, they sat quite 
unfearing, and allowed me to inspect 
them. Of course, on the wilder 
parts of our coast-line, such as 
Flamborough Head and the great 
cliffs of Moher in County Clare, these 
sea-birds are to be viewed in much 
vaster numbers; but it is truly 
refreshing to find them in fair 
plenty, and thoroughly at home, 
within easy reach of a well-known 
seaside resort such as Swanage. 


CONCERNING PUFFINS 


Puffins, with their absurd bills, 
solemn demeanour and waddling 
gait, are invariably laughter-moving 
creatures to the spectator. But 
they are by no means such fools as 
they look. They are quite capable 
performers on the wing and are 
excellent swimmers and _ divers 
Chey are pugnacious birds, and fight 
desperately ; occasionally a_ pair 
will hang on to one another until 
both are drowned. A puffin should 
be handled cautiously, capable as it 
is of inflicting a severe wound with 
its sharp and formidable bill. Not 
all people are aware that the curious 
and brilliant-hued frontal sheath of 
the bill, observable in summer, is 


W. Wilson. 
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neb”’ is smaller and 
duller in colour. The very singular pale blue horny nobs, or tubercles, above 


shed in autumn in several pieces, and that the winter 


the eyes, noticeable in the summer costume of these birds, also disappear, to 
be renewed again the following spring. Our British puffin (Fratercula arctica) 
is a bird of the Arctic and North Atlantic regions, and is found breeding in 
enormous colonies in Spitzbergen, Novaya Zemlya, Greenland, the Faroes, on the 
coasts of Norway and Lapland and in various parts of the British Islands. South- 
ward, it has been noted in large numbers in June off the Berlengas Islands on the 
coast of Portugal, while in winter it is not uncommon in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and occasionally wanders as far as the Canaries. 
BREEDING HABITS 

These quaint birds breed not only in cavities and fissures of tall cliffs, but 
just as freely in deep burrows in soft soil. Where they can find rabbit-holes 
they use them, but otherwise they excavate for themselves. The prominent 
bill, although partially assumed as a piece of courting splendour, as well as the 
minute horny blue tubercle over the eye, are undoubtedly useful as well as orna- 


mental when the digging operations are undertaken. A single duli white egg 
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is laid, spotted and marked with grey, pale brown, or purplish lilac The young 
are coaxed to the sea after about three weeks’ life in the nest. Towards the end 
of August the cliffs and other breeding haunts are abandoned, and the birds 
thenceforth betake themseives to a seafaring life until the following spring rhe 
male puffin, quarrelsome fellow though he may be at times, is an excellent husband 
and father. When excavation is needed he performs most of the task; and 
while the hen bird sits for a long month on her nest in the act of incubation, he 


feeds her assiduously, as he does the young bird when it is hatched. Lundy 
Island is still a great breeding haunt of these birds; and it is remarkable that 
its very name, Lunde-ey (Puffin Island) was bestowed upon it by Scandinavian 
* adventurers more than a thousand years ago, when they first sailed round the 
Western Coast of England 
sea-parrot and coulter-neb 


Besides puffin, other British names for this bird are 
Bouger, mullet, gulderhead, bottle-nose, pope and 
marrot are also old English names. In the Orkneys and Shetlands the puffin 
is known as Tammie-nory and Tammie, while in the South of Scotland Bass 
Cock, Ailsa Cock, Tam Noddy and Cockandy are local names for this bird 


PUFFINS AND RAVENS 


I have said that the puffin is a courageous fighter. In the old days, when 
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LOOK ROUND. 
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ravens were plentiful and very troublesome in the Firoe Islands, these depre 
dators were in the habit of attacking puffins during the breeding season tot the 
sake of their eggs, of which the ravens were extreme ly fond De sperat battles 


often ensued, and although it might be supposed that against so fell and formid 


ible an enemy the puffin would stand but little chance, the sea-bird’s pluck 
and determination not seldom gave him the victory. Sometimes the robbet 
was encountered in the puffin’s burrow or in a rock fissure. Seizing the raven 


by the neck with its bill and clawing on to its breast, the puffin was usually the 
first and most furious assailant ; presently, the struggling pair having emerged, 
the tug-of-war took place whether the putin hould get its adversary to the sea 
or the raven drag its attacker on to firm land. The puffin seems pretty often 
to have won the battle, and, getting the raven into salt water, soon had it at its 
mercy and drowned it. In the far North these Homeric struggles still go 
on, though even there ravens are not so plentiful as they used to be 
The puffin, then, although he looks a bit of an idiot, is in reality a first 
class fighting man, and ought rightly to be regarded as a very resolute and 
capable fellow. H. A. BryYDEN 
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PINHIE. HOUSE, 
MUSSELBURGH, 


THE SEAT OF 


SIR ALEXANDER HOPE. Bart. | 


HOUGH the Barony of Pinkie appears in_ history 
before the time of Alexander Seton, the great Chan- 
cellor of Scotland and first Earl of Dunfermline, 
its chief interest gathers round that notable man, 
for it is to his hand that the house owes its present 

form. Its previous holder was also a member of the Scots 
Judiciary, James Makgill of Rankeillor, We get a glimpse 
of his occupation through one of those incidents common 
enough in the Civil Wars which raged in Scotland during the 


third quarter of the sixteenth century. In those days Pinkie 
was a small stout castle built on a typical L-shaped plan, and 
no doubt a safe place of defence. In May, 1571, three cotters, 


worth a thousand pounds and belonging to Makgill, were being 
sent from Leith to Pinkie, presumably for safety, when the 
Queen's partisans swooped down on them and seized them 
By the time, however, that Seton entered into possession politics 
were less stormy, and when he wanted a suburban home he turned 
Pinkie from a fortress into a comfortable house. His grand 
father, the sixth Lord Seton, had been a Lord of Session, and his 
father, the seventh lord, earned the honourable name of “ the 
truest friend” of Mary Stewart. Born in 1555, Alexandet 
took his seat on the Bench as an Extraordinary Lord at the early 
ave of thirty-one, being nominated Prior of Pluscarden, an odd 
title which shows that John Knox’s preaching had not 
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wiped out every taint of Rome. In 1588 he was made an 
Ordinary Lord of Session under the title of Baron Urquhart. 
Five years later he was elected President of the Court, and in 
1597 received the title of Baron Fyvie. During his whole career 
he served “ the wisest fool in Christendom ” with a wisdom and 
loyalty not common in those days. Nor was James VI. of 
Seotland and I. of England an easy master. Apt to be 
annoyed when his judges did not condemn any man whom he 
disliked, he found in Seton a President little ready to prostitute 
his office at the Royal command. Seton was a wise councillor 


in other ways. As one of the special council called the 
“Octavians,’ he played a_ difficult part patiently and 
well. In 1600, when Elizabeth of England was already 


an old woman, James began to fret about his succession to 
the Southern throne. He feared that the stiff-necked Ministers 
of the English Queen would set aside his right in favour of another 
Prince, and contemplated raising a great army to aid him in the 
maintenance of his title. At this point Seton showed not only 
a large independence in resisting so costly and dangerous an 
idea, but succeeded in turning James aside without losing his 
confidence and favour. It does not appear that Seton was in 
communication with Robert Cecil before Elizabeth’s death, 
but when she breathed her last in 1603, and James set off 
in hot haste to claim his throne in London, Seton began a 
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correspondence with the English statesman that did much to 
smooth the difficulties arising out of the union of crowns. It 
may be imagined that the points of friction were not few. London 
resented the invasion of Scotsmen, and marked its disapproval 
by the well-recognised but childish method of breaking their 
windows. The Duke of Buckingham was at the back of this 
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enterprise, and the Scotsmen returned the compliment on the 
windows of his mansion known as the “ Glass House.” The 
King’s reply to Buckingham’s complaint has become a proverb, 
“ Steenie, Steenie, those wha live in glass houses should be carefu’ 
how they fling stanes.”” These incidents, however, were the 
trifles on the surface. Behind was the steady statesmanship 
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of Cecil and of Seton. The latter did not long lack his 
reward. In 1604 he was made Chancellor of Scotland, and 
in the winter of the same year spent five months in London 
arranging the thousand details connected with the new state 
of things. Soon after his return to Edinburgh, which greeted 
him like a returning hero, he was made Earl of Dunfermline. 
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The success of his career was clearly due as much to his infinite 
tact in handling his Royal master as to the more solid gifts of 
wisdom, which doubtless commended him to Robert Cecil. 
“ The wisest fool ’’ was no small admirer of his own wisdom and 
literary gifts, and it is not difficult to guess the fatuous satis- 
faction with which James received from Seton such praise for 
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a book as that it was “ worthie of ewirlasting licht.’”’ His 
skill in riding the storm is the more notable because he 
was always suspected of being a Papist. He was trained 
at Rome for the priesthood, and his later religious views are 
somewhat difficult to disentangle. When James VI. and I. 
commanded that the Communion should be administered 
kneeling, in accordance with the English form, Seton was 
one of the forty-two people who so received it in the 
Royal Chapel at Holyrood. Needless to say, the strait 
followers of the Kirk were very much outraged at this 
departure from Covenant standing Probably the simplest 
explanation of Seton’s attitude is that he was a Roman Catholic 
in fact, but Erastian enough to accept the views of the powers 
that were as to the manner of his worship, with a bias in favour 
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of stately forms. Seton had a pleasant taste in horse-racing, 
a sport fairly established in Scotland since the day in 
1504 when horses first ran at Haddington for a_ silver 
bell. His literary gifts were considerable, and he had 
pungent tricks in letter-writing. What he would have 
thought of one modern movement is perhaps indicated 
by the account he wrote in 1615 of some disturbances 
at Burntisland. It seems that an officer while engaged 
in serving writs was violently assaulted by “ ane multitude 
of weemen, aboue ane hundir, of the bangstar amazone kind.” 
It is scarcely possible to be grateful enough for “ bangstar,”’ 
which Sir Walter Scott uses twice in its other form of bangster, 
and we rescue it from Seton’s correspondence with no small joy. 
Nor is this pleasant example of his pen unique. Earlier in 
the same year some honest folk had been traduced to the King 
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by men whom Seton dismisses as “‘ debosched drunkin babillis.”’ 
Apparently the babblings were in no way directed against 
himself, because he is able philosophically to add, “ since 
ever so (there) has been some unworthy in any best 
estate or gang of men, a Judas amongst Christ’s twelve 
apostles.”” In mercy to the reader, Seton’s spelling has in 
this case been Englished. In 1622 the Chancellor died at 
Pinkie House, being then sixty-six years old, leaving a 
record, for those days singularly clean, of loyalty and even- 
handed justice. 

Nowhere did his shrewdness more clearly appear than in 
the admirable marriages which he made for his daughters. 
Himself the issue of a marriage of convenience, it was in his 
blood to realise that stormy times call for means that will con- 
solidate great interests. He 
thus allied himself, through 
his children, with the Fen- 
touns,the Lauderdales (he was 
grandfather of the notorious 
Duke), the Seaforths, the 
Lindsays of Balearres and 
the Yesters. His son, the 
second Earl of Dunfermline 
fell a good deal short of his 
father in character and abili- 
ties. Gambling of an un- 
usually persistent kind some- 
what damaged his fortunes, 
but he took a part in public 
affairs and, straying from the 
High Church disposition of 
his father, sided for a time 
with the Covenanters, but 
ended by supporting the 
Royalist cause. The third 
Earl died young, and his 
brother, James, the fourth 
Karl, by his wisdom and 
prudence somewhat re- 
established the family estates 
as far as their value went. 
Loyalty to an idea, however, 
was his undoing. He fought 
under Claverhouse at Killie- 
crankie, and, when that great 
man was killed, Dunfermline 
was among the friends who 
carried his body to the Castle 
of Blair. Outlawry and 
forfeiture followed in 1690. 
The Earl followed the King 
to St. Germain, and died 
without issue soon after. 
The family then merged into 
that of Seton of Barns. 

We now return to Chan- 
cellor Seton’s architectural 
activities. It must be con- 
fessed that his greatest work 
was the alteration of Fyvie 
Castle ; but Pinkie House has 
its special interest because it 
marks the gradual Anglicising 
of Scottish architecture which 
resulted from the union of 
crowns. At Fyvie Seton 
followed the old Scottish 
baronial style. He preserved, 
in fact, the spirit of the 
old keep to which he was 
adding. At Pinkie the 
original conditions were the 
same, viz., there was an old keep standing there, not, 
it is certain, in ruins. It has an interesting feature in the 
width and easy rise of the great wheel-stair. While 
Seton preserved the tower, he markedly altered its plan, and the 
new work was conceived in a modern spirit. The particularly 
English feature of the arrangement was the provision of the 
long gallery upstairs with its carved and painted wooden ceiling. 
Seton was building from 1613 onwards, and his will directed 
that the alterations and additions to Pinkie “ intendit and 
begune ’’ by himself should be completed in accordance with 
the plans. The actual works therefore were carried out in a 
leisurely spirit over a period of nine years and more. During 
this period there were being built in England such houses as 
Blickling Hall and Holland House, Kensington. We have 
seen that Seton was in London in 1604 and a close associate of 
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Cecil. No doubt the two statesmen in their leisure hours did 
not omit to discuss the art which entertained them both so 
much. Hatfield House, as we see it to-day, was built in 1606, 
and Cecil's mind must have been already busy with its scheme. 
The painted vallery at Pinkie, therefore, may be regarded as an 
outcome of Seton’s London visit. Such galleries are also to 
be seen in Scotland at Earlshall, also with a painted ceiling, 
and at Crathes, where the oak panelling ts a notable feature. 
It has been suggested that the well-head in the forecourt of 
Pinkie was done by Italian workmen, and that it shows Italian 
features. Such an idea, however, may be confidently dismissed. 
Che design ts in the direct line of ordinary Jacobean architecture, 
and while the corona top is a charming thing, there is no need 
to look abroad for its inspiration. Indeed, the crocketing of 
the corona has a Gothic flavour that no Italian of that day could 
conceivably have given it. The actual building was, no doubt, 
schemed out by Seton himself with the aid of a master-mason, 
und the work done by local craftsmen. The only thing that may 
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very well have been done by an Italian is the painting of the 
gallery ceiling. This shows a grasp of perspective and a note 
of bravura in its treatment which does not suggest the Scotsman. 
A glance at the accompanying plan will show the extent of 
Seton's alterations. The north end of the building with wall 
shown by hatching is the original keep. The rest of the work 
shown in solid black represents Seton's additions, and the walls 
indicated in outline mark the unfortunate porch, the rather 
good staircase, etc., which were added about the year 1826. Most 
of the ground-floor rooms have been altered past recognition, and 
it is believed that under the new ceilings there was painted work 
like that in the long gallery. The first floor has been more 
fortunate. The painted ceiling of the gallery has been admir- 
ably preserved ; the colours are still strong, and one loses 
nothing of the gay arabesque scroll along the middle line, into 
which every sort of bird and flower has been cunningly woven. 
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The Italian 
character of 
the work is 
further em- 
phasised by 
the clever 
architectural 
detail which 
the painter 
has added. 
For example, 
he has painted 
an egy - and- 
tongue 
cormice just 
above the 
real cornice 
of the room 
I mottoes 
there are 
plenty, and 
they beat 
witness to 
Seton's 
literary 
interests. One 
ot t h em 
reads when 
translated: 
“Often in 
palaces there 
is labour and 
vrief, while 
pear c and 
joy abide in 
the cottage.” 
Perhaps this 
is the cry 
from the 
heart of a 
somewhat ex- 
travagant builder. Another Latin inscription, interesting 
because it fixes the date of the work, was cut on the front 
of the house, but modern alterations have hidden it. It 
says: ‘‘ Alexander Lord Seton built this house in 1613, not 
after the measure of his desire but of his site and fortunes ” 
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an admirable ruling principle. Round the frieze of the well- 
head has been carved 
VTILIS VNDA FLUIT 
FONTE HOC FRIGIDIOR 
QVO NON VEL PVRIOR ALTER 
ET CAPITI ET MEMBRIS, 

which we may render roughly: ‘ There is no colder or purer 
water both for the head and members than flows in welcome 
stream from this fountain.” The room at the north end on the 
first floor is called the King’s Room. Here Prince Charlie slept 
after the Battle of Prestonpans, and there are preserved in it 
one of his leggings, a wallet and a narrow leather scarf left there 
by the Young Pretender. The plaster ceiling of this room is 
particularly fine, divided into compartments by flattish, floriated 
ribs, and the panels filled 
with monograms and other 
devices. One of these mono- 
grams is made up of “ A. 5. 
and M.,” for Alexander Seton 
and his third wife, Margaret 
Hay, sister of the eighth 
Lord Yester. This marriage 
seems to have taken place 
about 1607. The bride must 
have been very young, be- 
cause on one of the garden 
gateways are set up the 
initials “‘ M. C. D., 21,” and 
“ A. E. D., 57.” Fifty-seven 
was Seton’s age in 1613 when 
he was building at Pinkie, 
and if his wife was twenty- 
one at the same time she 
must have been fifteen only 
when she married. The 
room adjoining the King’s 
Room has also a good plaster 
ceiling, but better still is 
that in the Seton room with 
a wall panel over the mantel- 
piece bearing the legends, 
“SEMPER” and “ NEC CEDE 
ADVERSIS REBUS NEC CREDE 
SECUNDIs.”’ It is fair to say 
that Alexander Seton was 
well represented by the 
motto, “‘ Neither yield to 
fortune when it is evil nor 
believe in it when it is 
favourable.” On the walls 
of the corridor outside these 
rooms is an arcading done in 
flat and narrow bands of 
plaster-work, very unusual 
and interesting. We come 
now to the exterior. The 
plainness of the original 
keep was considerably modi- 
fied by Seton when he added 
the ornamental turrets on 
the west front and _ the 
square corbelled turrets on 
the north-east and north- 
west corners. The east front 
is particularly striking with 
its row of seven plain up- 
standing chimneys. Probably 
as Seton left it the wall did 
not run so high, and the 
upper range of windows is 
likely to have consisted of 
dormers. The conversion of 
the top storey with dormers 
into a full storey is likely 
to have been done in the eighteenth century, and though 
this change has meant the loss of a certain picturesque- 
ness and gaiety in the roof treatment, nothing can lessen 
the splendid effect of the chimneys. As Pinkie is to-day, the 
grey stone and blue slates, with the economy of ornamental 
features, give it a strong dour look very characteristic of 
the country. Originally the entrance to the forecourt was 
through the archway on the south front, and the ordinary 
entry to the house and the main stair was through 
the door in the east front, which has since been built up. 
At the east corner of the south front is an interesting 
bay window running up three storeys, a very unusual feature 
for a Scottish house. Though Stone borrowed it from his 
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English experience, he gave it a Scots accent. The rest of 
the south front was considerably mauled during the nineteenth 
century. 

The gardens are attractive, but suffered a good deal 
during the same period. Inside a modern conservatory there 
is a fine stone doorway which once made the entrance to the 
garden from the policy. It is clear from an early record that 
Seton paid no little attention to the garden design, for we read 


‘he built ane noble house, brave stone dykes about the garden 


and orchards, with other commendable policie about it.” 
Not least attractive is the delightful sundial, which appears 
in an accompanying picture. Scotland is justly famous for its 
wealth of dials, and this is a characteristic example, with its 
obelisk top. Of the later history of Pinkie little of interest 
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remains to be told. It passed by purchase to the Tweeddales, 
kinsmen of the Setons, not long before the fourth Earl’s devotion 
to James II. brought the forfeiture of his title and estates. 
About a century later it was acquired from them by Sir Archi- 
bald Hope, ninth baronet of Craighall, from whom the present 
owner, the fifteenth in succession, is descended. The Hopes 
did little to the house beyond the alterations in 1826, which, 
poor as they are, might easily have been worse. Their estab- 
lishment at Pinkie is marked rather by the series of 
Hope portraits in the dining and other rooms. Here hang 
the pictures of Sir Thomas Hope, Lord Advocate in 1626 and 
founder of the family, and of his son, Sir John, painted by 
Jamesone. This John and his two brothers were judges, 
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; burn. Altogether, im 
the great array ol 
noble Scottish houses, 
Pinkie takes its own 
distinctive and excellent place. It stands at the parting of 
the ways between the distinctive early baronial work of 
Scotland and such works of the high Renaissance as Kinross 
House, designed by Sir William Bruce, which shows the 
complete triumph of the Palladian idea in Scotland. It should 
be said, however, that Scottish architecture pursued its own 
course of development during the seventeenth century affected 
singularly little by the importation of such English ideas as 
Seton worked out at Pinkie L. We 
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THE REFUVENATION 
OF IRELAND. 


iFROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


RIkELAND has so long been the centre of political quarrels 
that it may prove of some little interest to set down the 
impressions of one who is attached to no party, but 
deeply interested in the welfare of the people. It is long 
since I ceased to read controversial speeches on the subject. 

But it is very pleasant indeed to meet signs of a vigorous 
revival. To begin with the strongest impression, the 
children appear to me the most valuable asset of the Ireland of 
to-day. Speaking from a fairly wide experience, I think them 
the best in the British Islands. Health speaks from their rosy 
complexions and supple, sinewy limbs ; intelligence from their 
conversation. At the height of summer the majority are 
going barefoot, and to that there is no objection. In County 
Mayo, where these notes are written, they have charming 
manners, and there is no mendicancy. They are as well 
clothed, as neat and clean as any children in the English 
shires. But they are not being as intelligently educated. The 
Irish Board of Agriculture, to which the highest gratitude is due 
for sending round itinerant lecturers to hold forth on the merit of 
organisation, the 
use and abuse of 
manures, the 
most enlightened 
systems ot 
poultry - keeping 
and so forth, has 
been obliged to 
begin at the 
wrong end. If 
there were more 
school teaching 
of an outdoor 
kind calculated 
to develop. the 
eye and the 
hand and create 
interest in the 
growing of plants 
and the care of 
animals, the lec- 
turers would have 
better stuff to 


work on, as Copyright 
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the minds of the youths and maidens would be bent in the right 
direction. In twenty years there would be no political dis- 
content if a wise policy were pursued in regard to the young 
generation. There appears to be plenty of them too. One small 
holder’s wife told me with pride that she was the mother of 
twenty-four, and families of from ten to fifteen are not uncommon. 
Infant mortality, too, is very low in this district, County Mayo. 
The reason is to be found in the diet. It is not a dairy county, 
but the small holder would be thought very ill off indeed if 
he did not have a cow or two. The region is outside the range 
of the creameries. The object is to produce calves for sale or 
store cattle—an object which explains how often a big short- 
horn is seen on a small holding where one might expect a hardy 
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little Kerry cow. The calves are suckled; but this does not 
prevent the owner from taking as much milk as is amply sufficient 
for the household and admits of the making of a certain quantity 
of butter. In the shops at which I made enquiry there was not 
on sale any of the abominable stuff which is consumed in the 
homes of the English labourer under the name of “ machine- 
skimmed milk.” Unfortunately, the young men and women 
do not continue this admirable diet as they grow up, but take 
to white bread and tea, just like their neighbours across the 
Channel, with 
fatal effects on 
their health and 
digestion. It is 
painful to see so 
many otherwise 
pretty young 
women who are 
gap-toothed. 
Improvement 
is most distinctly 
manifest where 
the Congested 
Districts Board 
has been at work. 
And the peasants 
know it. They 
award praise 
with complete 
indifference 
to party. Mr. 
Arthur Balfour 
stands first in 
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and they remember as a landmark in their history the time 
when he and his sister, during his Secretaryship, made a personal 
tour of the congested districts. Mr. Wyndham comes second, 
though Mr. Lloyd-George runs him close. Nothing ever happened 
in Ireland at once so unexpected and so delightful as the receiving 
of the Old Age Pensions. ‘‘ It makes the sons and daughters 
sorry when the old people die,” remarked a native, with a twinkle 
in his eye Ihe same individual, when asked if outrages were 
it an end, if there was not shooting at land-agents, replied, 
‘Sure and just here and there an odd one!” Perfect lawfulness 
does not come back quite so soon. When the King visited 
Dublin, some of the loyal inn-keepers in County Mayo would 
fain have hoisted a flag, but they were afraid to. Lreland is like 
a fiery horse settling down to steady going, but still requiring 
a cool hand at its head 

fo return to the Old Age Pensions, I never saw anything 
at once so amusing anc so pathetic as the scene at eight o'clock 
in the morning at the post-office of a country town. The 
septuagenarian pensioners have been waiting for the door to 
open and immediately crowd round the desk of the pay clerk 
in their curious old garments, the men in battered hats that 
might have been worn before the Deluge, the women in a rich 
variety of ragged cloaks and ancient shawls. On getting the 
two halt-crowns, they stand aside and bite the coins to make 
sure they are real, “ For sure the devil a wan knows where they 
come from.” To understand how much half-a-crown means 
to them it is necessary to study the economy of the household, 
where there is often plenty of “ spuds,” plenty of milk, plenty 
of turf, but exceedingly little cash. The small holders are still 
at the stage when they are content to live on the produce ol 
their own land. 

The Irish land policy, which may be said to have 
originated with Mr. Gladstone in 1870, has been an expensive 
luxury, but it is a satisfaction to know that it is bringing 
vreater comfort to a warm-hearted people. Contrasting 
the congested districts with those in which the Board has 
been at work, one sees that hopelessness must have been the 
father of many vices in the past. Where the holdings are still 
in patches wide apart, and often of a semi-barren character, 
the struggle to exist occupies all the energies of the people, and, 
probably, in too many cases, leads them to give way to drink. 
Increased prosperity has certainly been accompanied by an 
advance in temperance. The circumstance is usually attributed 
to the merit of the priests, who some time ago started a very 
energetic movement in favour of abstinence. It reminds a 
stranger irresistibly of “‘ Father O Flynn” in Mr. Graves’ song : 

Checking the crazy ones, 
Coaxin’ onaisy ones 
Liftin’ the lazy ones on wid the stick 


“Some of them have broken their promise,” said an in- 
telligent Catholic peasant woman to me. “ The Father says 
after they have done that two or three times he will not give 
them the pledge” ; the gravity with which the last words were 
uttered spoke volumes, 

The Congested Districts Board is doing excellent work in 
allotting holdings of a decent size, bringing the land together 
and generally squaring up and putting into order. Above all, 
it is replacing the hovels with decent cottages. It is not a body 
beyond criticism, or, at any rate, the Government behind it is 
not. In several disputed cases, of which I heard the merits 
discussed on both sides, it seemed apparent that there is a 
certain lack of courage in supporting justice when doing so 
involves a sacrifice of popularity. I have a considerable admira- 
tion for Mr. Augustine Birrell, and have reason to know that he 
was doing excellent work at the Board of Education ; but why 
he should have been made Chief Secretary for Ireland passes 
comprehension. His mind is not one to be attracted by prac- 
tical questions about sheep and goats and tillage and pasture. 
He would be more at home heading the Irish literary movement 
or some other ventilating hole for the escape of weak and 
harmless enthusiasms. Far be it from me to scoff at the said 
movement. Irish folk-lore, legend and fable, as well as the 
Gaelic, will repay careful examination ; but their full value will 
not be discovered till they are taken up by a great student with 
a style. Translation, as at present done, is an iniquity. 

But this is taking me far from the district where men 
and women were busy in their small crofts and meadows, 
mostly reaping or making their hay, some of which was 
excellent both in quality and quantity. Some were spraying 
their potatoes, the mixture in a homely tub, a substitute 
for the spraying-machine being a kind of mop with 
which the small holder sprinkled his growing “ spuds,” 
even as the Hebrew of old sprinkled the lintel of _ his 
door with hyssop. A small but good testimony to the effect 
produced by the itinerant lecturer! How often is the English 
small holder to be seen taking such a useful precaution? In 
Ireland old customs die hard, and, in spite of the sprinkling, 
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it was not possible to admire the way in which the potatoes are 
grown. They are sown broadcast in breadths of about four feet, 
with a ditch between. This probably originated in the reclaiming 
of bog, where the deep furrow served the purpose of an 
open drain; but the more advanced farmers are adopting the 
single-drill system. They find that, although more laborious, 
it gives a better yield of large dry potatoes—the latter an 
important consideration in this moist climate. Yield for yield, 
the return from the single drill is probably heavier than from 
broadcast sowing, and for quality is far superior. The method 
in vogue gives a multitude of small wet potatoes which would 
be of very little value but that the pig transforms them into 
bacon. 

It must not be thought that | am making a fancy picture 
of an Ireland rising from the sea in splendid freshness and 
prosperity. No; it is but a poor island with vast quantities 
of barren mountain and uncultivable bogland where the dear 
little, sweet little shamrock may grow, but nothing else. Yet 
the country is at the turning of the ways. It was the hopeless 
outlook that made the peasant aforetime such an irresponsible 
merry-andrew. But now there is an obvious buoyancy and 
hopefulness in the country-side. Not that discontent is wholly 
removed. One hot afternoon I found myself, after much walk- 
ing, in the kitchen o( one of those smai! public-houses scattered 
sparsely over a poor district in Connemara. It was Sunday, 
and the landlady had expressed some doubt about mv being 
admitted. “Is it bond-fde you are?” she questioned ; but 
the daughter of the house, a lively girl longing to gossip with a 
stranger, silenced her mother with a “‘ Sure you can see it,” 
and opened wide the door. “‘ This is cool,” said I. ‘‘ But it is 
cold in winter,” retorted the dame, and a look at the brick floor 
made one certain that the thatch would not keep the heat in. 
A turf fire was burning on the floor, without any grate, and a 
kettle was swinging over it, while beside it was the baking gear 
and tackle, and, over it, a thing for griddle-cakes, etc. Excellent 
bread and butter was produced and washed down with still 
more excellent stout, and the conversation was soon lively 
enough. They agreed that the Board was doing capital work, 
that half-a-crown was not too much rent for the new cottages, 
and that with a decent holding a man might live to-day; but 
when I laid on the praise a little too thick, a formidable-looking 
woman visitor brought me up with a sudden twitch: ‘‘ Where 
would it be that I found people so comfortable in ould Ireland ? ” 
There was an intimidating look in her eye, before which my 
Saxon soul quailed, and when she proceeded to miscall those 
who live in high places, 1 recognised that the fire of rebellion, 
though it has died down in Ireland, has by no means gone out. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE OF THE 
XVI. AND XVIII. CENTURIES. 


AN INLAID CABINET AT COOMBE ABBEY. 

HE inlaying of English veneered furniture of the 

second half of the eighteenth century generally took 

the form of conventional decorative motifs, such as 

swags, garlands and urns, while in exceptionally 
ambitious pieces—such as Chippendale made for 
Harewood from the designs of Robert Adam—the human figure 
in its most classic aspects was introduced. It is very rare to 
find resort to architectural effects such as appear in the cabinet 
now illustrated. The Italians, however, had long used this 
manner of decorating furniture. The inlaying was sometimes 
of many coloured and veined marbles, cleverly used to give 
a landscape or architectural effect. Probably no English crafts- 
man ever did this; but an English cabinet introducing Italian 
panels of this marble-work is at Kimbolton, and will shortly 
be represented in CountRY Lire. The Italians also used wood 
veneers and inlays for large subjects covering the front of 
commodes, as well as small ones for the panels of cabinets ; rural 
scenes and architectural compositions being represented with 
great delicacy in woods of many kinds, stained and etched where 
necessary. The plate now offered represents an English version 
of this mode of decoration. The cabinet stands in the 
boudoir at Coombe Abbey. It must be pronounced as of 
Sheraton type, though the legs of the stand have not quite the 
slimness and elegance which that designer so strongly affected, 
and seem to be a survival of the earlier straight leg of Thomas 
Chippendale, who was apt to accompany it with the little scrolled 
bracket that appears on the cabinet stand, but was not favoured 
by either Heppelwhite or Sheraton. The form of the cabinet, 
however—high for its width—gives something of the narrow 
and elongated effect beloved of Sheraton. This feeling is very 
fully carried out by the tall slim urns of the superstructure, 
which takes the form of a fretwork parapet rising up into a 
swan-neck broken pediment, the largest vase occupying the 
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central position. The vases, together with the mouldings, 
are of mahogany, while the general surfaces are of satin and 
other light woods. The doors represent, both within and without, 
conventional classic compositions of ruins, but the drawers 
and central cupboard inside the cabinet display English churches, 
castles and houses with considerable exactitude. In the centre 
is Salisbury Cathedral, while the second drawer on the left-hand 
side presents Coombe Abbey as it appeared before the time of 
Nesfield’s unfortunate alterations of half a century ago. The 
abbeys of Wenlock, Malmesbury and Netley, and the castles of 
Durham, Kenilworth and Caldecot, are among the buildings 
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shown, all being named on ribbon labels inlaid on the top 
margins of the drawers. It should be noted that the representa- 
tion of English scenes and buildings on dinner and dessert sets was 
usual enough in the second half of the eighteenth century, a most 
famous example being the great service which Wedgwood made 
for Catherine of Russia, and of which some pieces were specially 
sent to England from that country last year to be exhibited by 
Messrs. Wedgwood in Conduit Street. But such subjects were not 
much favoured by the contemporary furniture-makers, so that 
the Coombe Abbey cabinet is not only a very beautiful example 
of their output, but also an exceptional one. [is 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
FASCINATING book called Forgotten Shrines (Mac- 
donald and Evans), by Dom Bede Camm, has been 
engaging the attention of the present writer. The 
work by no means constitutes a history of martyr- 
dom in Great Britain; it is confined to those who 
suffered for the creed professed by the author and, further, 
to those who attracted his personal attention. Before saying 
anything about the accomplishment of the task, it may be as 
well to explain as clearly as may be the point of view from which 
it is being examined. In the first place, then, rightly or wrongly, 
we cannot profess to have much sympathy with the tenets of 
Koman Catholicism, and to do full justice to the zeal and piety 
of the learned writer of this work there would be required 
one who appreciated to the full the character of the mission 
which he has voluntarily taken up. On the other hand, free- 
dom from prejudice enables one to see that there is a common 
factor in all kinds of martyrdom. The Roman Catholic Church 
has no monopoly of martyrs. It may be said, not in the spirit 
of reproach, but simply as the statement of historical fact, 
that it has made more martyrs than all the other Christian 
sects put together. This would almost be true if the statement 
were confined to England; but it falls short of the truth if 
we take in Spain, France, Italy and the other Continental 
countries. The blame, however, rested not in any particular 
religion, but in the state of men’s minds. Just as the Roman 
Catholics had burned and tortured the early apostates from thei 
faith, so the Protestants, when they got the upper hand, pro- 
ceeded to retaliate in the same way on the Roman Catholics. But 
whatever the creed, we hold it to be a noble feature of human 
nature that a man or woman is often content to face stripes and 
punishments, imprisonments, tortures and death for the sake 
of a principle or an ideal. And, in regard to the courage and 
constancy shown, the creed has made very little difference. 
The rugged determination with which those who frequented 
conventicles accepted the harsh torture of the boot and the 
thumb-screw meted out to them by Claverhouse is not exceeded 
by anything that is related in the hagiology of Rome. When 
all this is said by way of explanation, however, in an indulgent 
and tolerant age like the present there will be many who are 
adversaries of Rome who will read with the greatest interest 
this stately and well-informed discourse on the martyrs, their 
shrines and their reliquaries. It would be idle to attempt any 
detailed examination of the book; but there are one or two 
features in it that may be dwelt on as stirring some of the 
deepest and tenderest chords in the human heart. It can always 
be known that a tragic event has touched the popular imagina- 
tion when it becomes the subject of a ballad, and several instances 
of this occur in the volume before us. One is from a section 
entitled ‘‘ The Tragedy of the Fitzherberts,’’ and refers particu- 
larly to the martyrdom that took place by St. Mary’s Bridge 
at Derby. Three priests went cheerfully to the fire together. 
One of them, being reminded by one of his friends that they had 
shot off together, replied, ‘‘ True, but I am now to shoot off 
such a shot as I never shot in all my life.” The same man 
went up the ladder kissing it, and as the fire was not ready, 
he spoke stirring words to the people about the salvation of 
their souls. When the second priest was stripped for quartering, it 
was found that he wore a shirt of hair, in penance, no doubt. 
The third of the trio had watched the execution of his comrades 
unflinchingly, and when his turn came looked up to Heaven 
with a smiling countenance and said these words: “ Venite 
benedicti Dei.”” The scene became the subject of a popular 
ballad, of which the following are verses : 
When Garlick did the ladder kiss, 
And Sympson after hie, 
Methought that there St. Andrew was, 
Desirous for to die— 


When Ludham looked on smilingly, 
And joytul did remain, 


It seemed St. Stephen was standing by, 


lor to be stoned again. 


And what if Sympson seemed to yield, 
For doubt and dread to die ; 

le rose again, and won the field, 
And died most constantly. 


His watching, fasting, shirt of hair, 
His speech, his death, and all, 
Do record give, do witness bear, 
He wailed his former fall. 


A similar event which occurred during the Northern Rising was 
celebrated in a contemporary poem called ‘‘ Claxton’s Lament.” 
It is a long production, and concludes thus : 


Now the Percies’ crescent is set in blood ; 
And the northern bull his flight has ta’en ; 

And the sheaf of arrows are keen and bright 
And Barnard’s walls are hard to gain, 

The sun shone bright, and the birds sung sweet 
The day we left the North Countrie ; 

But cold is the wind, and sharp is the sleet, 
That beat on the exile over the sea 


Some of the stories are more poetic than the poetry. Perhaps 
the most affecting of them is that which refers to the Venerable 
Margaret Clitherowe, who suffered in 1586. The picture 
given of her shows a face of constancy and purity incarnate 

a woman that would inspire trust at sight. The charge against 
her was that of sheltering priests in her own house in the 
Shambles at York. The account of her martyrdom is very 
painful reading : 


When these laws came into force, a priest (perhaps Mr. Ingleby himself) 
who had frequently said Holy Mass in Mrs, Clitherowe’s house, came to warn 
her of the risk she was running in relieving priests. But she, being filled with 
the desire for martyrdom, was greatly rejoiced at the news, and said, “ By 
God's grace all priests shall be more welcome to me than ever they were, and I 
will do what I can to set forward God's Catholic service.” 

On March 10, 1586, in the beginning of Lent, the sheriffs of York came to 
search her house. They whipped a little boy until he showed them the priest's 
chamber, and the hiding-place where she concealed the church vestments, 
Catholic books and other treasures These they carried off, but they could not 
find Mr. Ingleby. 

Margaret Clitherowe was committed to prison, and on the feast of the 
Annunciation, March 25, 1586 (which was also Good Friday), she suffered a 
most cruel and barbarous martyrdom, being pressed to death in the Tollbooth 
on Ousebridge, at York, for having harboured Mr. Francis Ingleby and another 
priest, Mr. john Mush. 

They stripped her and laid her on the ground, tying her hands (outstretched 
in the form of a cross) to two stakes. They then put upon her a door, and on 
that heaped stones to the weight of five or six hundredweight. She was a 
quarter of an hour in dying, and in the very pangs of death she cried: “ Jesu, 
Jesu, help me. Blessed Jesu, I suffer this for Thy sake,” and so in terrible 
agony she yielded up her blessed soul to God. One of her hands is kept as a reli: 
at St. Mary’s Convent, York, to this day. 

Francis Ingleby, for whom she gave her life, was a high-spirited 
offshoot of a noble family who had devoted himself to the 
priesthood and who took his misfortunes with the same gaiety 
of spirit with which many of our young officers of to-day 
accepted the hardships of the Boer War. A girl that would 
have delighted Sir Walter Scott played a part in his trial : 

She had “a hundred tricks and devices to cozen the keepers,” and actually 
contrived to remove a whole window, so that the priest might enter. ‘“ For, 
taking a chisel and a hammer, and getting some to play at shuttlecock, that 
they might not hear her at such times as she cut the freestone of the window 
on the inside, where bars of the grate went in, so long time till she could take 
in the whole window, and let in the priest, and when he was gone, put up the 
grate again, and nothing was seen on the outside.” 

It will be perceived that Dom Bede Camm in the course 
of his investigations must have had many very pleasant hours. 
After a time the pains of martyrdom excite only an imaginative 
pity ; and in trying to discover all that could be known of the 
professors of his faith, the author visited a vast number of 
churches and towers and ruined houses in Great Britain, finding 
out the hiding-holes made for the priests in the day of perse- 
cution, the obscure corners in which they managed to say Mass, 
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and, above all, their relics and reliquaries. A chapter 1s 
devoted to the last-mentioned subject, and it is one of the most 
interesting in the volume. Some, like the drinking-cup of 
Sir Thomas More, have little to do with religious associations. 
When a man was martyred 


\ hundred handkerchiefs 
With his sweet blood was dight, 
As relics for to wear 
lor this said blessed wight 

[The hair and bones, fingers, skin, toe nails, the shirt in which 
he suffered, in many instances a tooth and in a few the live 
of the sutierer, were preserved and handed down. Among 
perhaps the most interesting is the Book of Hours of Sir Thomas 
More, still preserved at Newnham Paddox. He used it in 
prison, and it contains some autograph prayers described 
accurately by our author as being of exquisite beauty and pathos. 
They begin thus : 

Give me Thy grace, good God 

Io sette the world at naught ; 

To sette my minde faste upon Thee and not to hange 

ippon the blaste of mennys mowthi 

It will be seen, then, that there is plenty of human interest 
in this book of Forgotten Shrines. 1t would have been worth 
writing, if for no other reason than that it will draw attention 
to many obscure tragedies of English history, and will help us 
to understand some of the grim features of that past from 
which the England of to-day has been hammered out. 


INSECTS AND DISEASE, 

Insects and Disease: A Popular Account of the Way in which 
Insects may Spread or Cause Some of our Common Diseases, 
by Kennie W. Doane, A.B (Constable.) 

WE cannot help wishing that there was an English counterpart of the American 

Nature Series of which this is a volume Insects and disease, as far as our 

knowledge goes, have never been adequately treated in England, although it 

is certain that a good book on the subject would be heartily welcomed by the 
public, especially those members of it who dwell in the country. The book 
before us is written by an American for Americans, but even so may be of con 


iderable service in this country The treatment of house-flies, for instance, 
which is recommended in it would apply equally well to house-flies in this part 
of the world, The recommendation of the author in that case, as in every other, 
is that the insect should be attacked in its breeding haunts rhe chapter on 
mosquitoes is a particularly interesting one It emphasises the warning that 
the first step to get rid of these terrible pests is to clear away all stagnant water. 
Says the author: “ If a house is infected by one of these species the immediate 
premises should be searched for the source, Cisterns, rain-barrels, sewer-traps, 
cesspools, tubs or buckets of water or old tin cans in out-of-the-way corners 
ire all suitable places for them to breed in. Cisterns and rain-barrels should 
be thoroughly screened so that no mosquito can get in or out, or the 


urface should be covered with a film of kerosene which will kill all the larva 
in the water when they com to the surface to breathe, and will also kill the 


femal when they come to deposit their exs Ihe vent to open cesspools 
hould be thoroughly screened or the surface of the water kept well covered 
with oil Water standing in any vessels in the yards should be emptied every 
week or ten days and the old tin cans destroyed or hauled away.” We quot 
this at length because the advice is excellent. The chapters on fleas and plague, 
leeping sickness and other diseases transmitted by insects will be found 
teeming with useful instruction As we have said before, it is incumbent on 
mune of our English publishers to send forth a book at least equally good dealing 
with those flies which are tound to be a special pest in the Old Country 


HUNTING 
The Foxhound, No. 4, July, 1911. (The Biographical Press, Limited, 


2s. 6d.) 
PHE fourth number of The Foxrhound falls behind its precedessors in no 
way in the interest of the subjects discussed \s usual, the editor tilts at the 
modern type of foxhound, which he thinks too big and heavy and deficient 
in nose, tongue and stamina With regard to the last three points, we are of 
opinion that the common accusation against the foxhound of to-day as lacking 
nose and stamina is one of those statements which have gained currency without 
iy adequate proof As we read the history of fox-hunting, the stamina of the 
foxhound has increased and not diminished \ foxhound does as much 
work now in one day as his ancestors did in two As to nose, I am not 
sure that with the taint of cattle and sheep in the fields, and artificial 
manures, the modern hound must not have a better nose than his ancestor 
to be able to hunt at all Again, certain lines of blood, e.g¢., of Oakley, 


Ambrose, Grafton Woodman and descendants of Lord Henry Bentinck’s 
Comus will hunt a fox down a road now as well as, or better than, any we have 
ever heard of in former day Lastly, there is tongue—we believe the foxhound 
has as much now as he ever had Ihe old staghound had plenty of music, 
so had the harrier, especially the old blue mottles with tan heads, such as we see 
to-day in the Hailsham pack, surely the most beautiful and musical of hounds. 
But the foxhound, at all events in the Midlands, has always had a tendency 


to lightness of tongue I doubt if there is any modern pack to-day as silent 
as Mr. Osbaldeston’s or Sir Thomas Mostyn’s bitches, or lighter of tongue than 
the Belvoir in Cooper's time When we are told of the deficiency of the modern 
foxhound in nose, tongue and stamina as compared with his predecessors, we 
doubt the statement and we await its proof The other contents of the number 
include a most interesting anatomical analysis of the back, loins and stern, and 


we think there is truth in the writer's observation that the lack of attention given 
by judges “to the hind limbs as compared with the fore, is detrimental to a 
hound’s utility and working powers in the field.” The Belvoir and the Zetland 
countries are the subjects of historic and descriptive articles, and there are 
unalyses of the types of hounds used by the Duke of Beaufort and Lord 
Zetland. It is impossible to praise too highly Mr. Timmon’s article on the 
treatment of patients in cases of distemper—every precept in this article is 
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sound, and we can endorse his methods of treatment from our own experience. 
All lovers of dogs, whether they are Masters of Foxhounds or not, must be deeply 
interested in this article. As to the notes on prevention and cure by inoculation, 
our own experience of inoculation is too small to justify an opinion; but a few 
days before writing this we met a well-known Master of Hounds who told us that 
he had used inoculation extensively in his kennels, and so far with great success 
With notes on summer work and condition, and on the Reigate Hound Show, 
a most interesting and valuable number finishes, and we may congratulate 
the editor on his success in eliciting opinions from so many men of experience. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH GOTHIC. 
Gothic Architecture in England and France, by George Herbert 
West, D.D. (G. Bell and Sons.) 

THOUGH there have been books in plenty about Gothic architecture, Dr. 
West's is very far from being superfluous. It has the merit of presenting in a 
compact and inexpensive form the main characteristics of mediaval church 
building both in England and France, and the divergences of development in 
the two courtries are well indicated. The book, moreover, is conceived on the 
right lines, being divided into two parts, Constructional and Historical. Gothic 
art will never be really intelligible to the layman while it is described as an 
affair of dog-tooth and ball-flower ornaments. They are mere incidents, while 
such structural facts as planning, vaulting and the relation of wall space to 
window space are the things which governed its growth. Let these be first 
understood, and minor questions of dates and ornaments will fall naturally 
into their place in the student’s mind. Dr. West’s book is specially welcome, 
because it is the first small book, as far as we know, to approach the subject 
from the scientific rather than the purely historical point of view. It also gives 
some simply arranged and very useful parallel lists of English and French 
churches. To one dictum by Dr. West, however, we must take some excep- 
tion: “‘ English church architecture was clubbed to death by Henry VIIL., 
that of France slowly rotted away into an unhonoured grave.” Gothic art 
died in Tudor times because its force was spent and the world was ripe for the 
Renaissance. Henry VIII. may have been a great scoundrel, but if anyone 
did the clubbing it was Torrigiano with the tomb of Henry VII. We suspect 
that Dr. West denies to early Renaissance churches the right to be called 
“church architecture,” otherwise how does he explain St. Eustache in Paris ? 
An art that can produce such a building may not appeal to the Gothic enthusiast, 
but it can scarcely be called “ unhonoured.” One entertaining misprint has 
escaped inclusion in the Corrigenda—Bezaleel the wise-hearted is described as 
the son of “ Uric.” There are points on which we should like to break a lance 
with Dr. West, if space permitted, such as his neglect to mention the collar 
type wooden spire as a method of passing from the square of the tower to the 
octagon above; but we recognise that such a book has definite limitations o1 
size, and, indeed, its compactness is a great merit. We leave it, therefore, 
with a hearty commendation, 


A COUNTRY STORY. 

Master Christopher, by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. (Smith, Elder.) 

MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE has been called old-fashioned, and it would 
be difficult to exonerate her from the charge. In this book there is very littk 
to suggest modern life except the fact that several of the characters ride in 
motor-cars and make use of other of the latest resources of civilisation. But 
there is no hint of the waves of thought and feeling that are passing over th 
England of to-day—nothing of the fashionable foibles and creeds. In com 
pensation it is to be remembered that many old-fashioned things are good and 
welcome. We have here a good story well written, and a set of wholesom« 
English characters that it would be a pleasure to meet. As luck would have it, 
however, the authoress fails with her heroine, and has made the most telling 
character of Erica, the minx of the story, a girl of the Sappho type, who seems 
equally ready to fall in love with any man she meets. Her physical appearance 
is kept well before the reader. She is obliged not to forget that she has to tak« 
exercise to keep down her weight, and that at unguarded moments she and het 
mother relapse into Hibernian untidiness. The hero of the piece, Anthony 
is what someone calls him—a prig; although the novelist evidently wished to 
make him an ideal man. But when a character is always obliged to pause 
before he speaks, and then always to utter words of wisdom, he is certain to 
become monotonous. The heroine, too, is milk and water. But Master Christo- 
pher himself is a piece of vigorous portraiture and the redeeming feature of the 
story. On the other hand, his friend, Joe Murch, is impossible. He is the 
hanger-on of a country squire, but speaks like an East End costermonger and 
drinks like a fish 


PRETTY, BUT UNREAL. 
While Caroline was Growing, by Josephine Daskam Bacon. (Macmullan.) 
THIS book belongs to the “ flapper” school, of which “ Littke Women” 
was the beginning, while ‘“ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” is perhaps the 
best modern example, and “ Anne of Green Gables” is another. Josephine 
Bacon is an admirable exponent of American youth from babyhood to 
the ‘“‘teens.” Her children are not perhaps quite like the American child 
that one meets in America or abroad, but they are an excellent sort ot 
children to meet in a book, very naive, clever, simple and charming ; 
and when they are girls they invariably wish to be boys. Caroline is one 
of these. She has a wonderful facility for adventures—but, then, a young 
lady who takes walks abroad in her nightgown would naturally expect adventures. 
The conscious elder is present throughout, as in all these modern books upon 
children. Caroline’s innocence is brought into contact with a singer who didn’t 
want babies, with a tramp, a thief, a madhouse, a couple who weren't 
married, a young woman who was a shrew, and she helps them all with childish 
unconsciousness and exactly the right comment. 
SHORT STORIES. 

Married When Suited, by Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Stanley Paul and Co.) 

THESE are queer stories. They are nearly all of them too violent. Their 
fault is that in nearly every one the subject is too big for the canvas. The short 
story is always a difficult thing to achieve successfully, but in no case is it so 
difficult as when it deals with a violent tragedy and a sudden effect. When 
words are few, the right one is more essential than ever; and when a fact is 
a terrible fact it is apt to be forgotten that the mere statement of it is much 
less effectual than the statement of an ordinary fact. The whole effect of a 
terrible fact, except with ignorant minds, depends on its perfect mention. 
These are the reflections to which the perusal of Mrs. Dudeney’s stories gives 
rise. The best of them is “‘ The Root Story.” It is the simplest and the 
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happiest. Yet each one is worth reading. Even when the author is trying to 
express more than she seems able to, there is never the feeling that there is 
really nothing to express at all. 


“WIEN BLEIBT WIEN.” 

The City of Enticement, by Dorothea Gerard. (Stanley Paul and Co.) 
THIS book is enough to make one instantly start off for Vienna + and stay there, 
just as the two Miss Wisharts did. Indeed, so impossible did leaving Vienna 
become to them that the story in time deve lops a strong resemblance to Grimm’s 
story of the cheeses, in which one cheese was rolled down the hill after another 
in order to fetch back those already there, with the natural consequence that 
in a short time all the cheeses were together at the bottom of the hill. Before 
the end of this book nearly all the Wishart circle is gathered in Vienna, their 
mother having despatched them in vain from Wimbledon, one after the other, 
like the cheeses, to fetch each other back. The first two originally went over 
to investigate a wonderful legacy from an eccentric old friend of their mother’s, 
the whereabouts of which is concealed in a poem beyond the wit of man to 
understand ; and the tale tells of Val’s and Marjorie’s adventures, and the peopk 
they meet and the friends they make and the husbands they find—and the legacy 
they never find—in the city of enticement. Miss Gerard certainly does make it 
appear a most enchanting place, with its music 
and skating and dancing and uniforms and 
gaiety ; and she seems to know it intimately, 
even to its Kaiserliche gossip and its innermost 
circles. The story itself is perhaps a little 
improbable as far as the English girls are con- 
cerned—that visit to the money-lender’s in 
company with Austrian officers, for instance, 
hardly rings true—but it does very well as an 
introduction to Vienna and the Viennese. 


A QUESTION OF NATIONALITY 
BRILLIANTLY PUT. 
Her Husband's Country, by Sybil Spottis- 
woode. (Heinemann.) 
HIS story is in striking contrast to a flaming 
ind highly sentimental eulogy on Germany 
which the present reviewer had occasion to 
notice in these pages not long ago. Every 
reader can decide for himself in which of the 
two pictures he prefers to believe—whether in 
that gushing tale which, after the manner of 
the Peace Party, made all the English knaves 
and fools and all the Germans heroes, or in this 
sober story of two points of view and two 
notions of behaviour so utterly alien to each 
other that nothing but a miracle could bring 
about reconciliation between them. The motif 
is the same in both—that of an English girl who 
marries a German officer; but there all simili 
tude ends. The present reviewer has, unfortu 
nately, no choice as to his decision in which to 
believe. The manners, the views, the customs, 
the very life of the German garrison town 
in which he once sojourned for many 
months, are here portrayed with a_ brilliancy 
and justice that memory comes up to 
substantiate at every page. The life in a 
To the wonderful virtues of 
the women out of whom modern Germany is being made, Miss Spottiswoode 
does the fullest justice. To the men she does equal justice ; and the reviewer, 
while reading her pages, experienced a recrudescence of those feelings which 


German regiment is extraordinarily well done. 


nearly turned him, while in Germany, into an ardent Suffragist. The character 
drawing, both of English and German, is brilliant, quite apart from the accom 
panying picture of German society; but the real value of the book is in its 


impartiality. Here is no “ Schwarmerei” for either race, but a showing forth, 
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relentless and fascinating, of the miles and miles that can lie between the ideals 
of two civilisations, and the utter impossibility of bridging them. The astonish- 
ment of the English Patience over her husband’s refusal to pay for a daily bath 
for her, the bewilderment of the German Helmuth over the fact that his wife 
has not instantly written to all her relations, friends and acquaintances to 
announce that there is a distant hope of her becoming a mother—the world 
lies between the two, and yet it is not that either is actually wrong—-it is only 
that one is English and the other German. 


GUN-DOG TRIALS. 


HE members of the International Gun-dog League 
are fortunate in having such suitable ground placed 
at their disposal for trials by Lord Home. On 
Tuesday, especially, the beat, under three thousand 
acres, where nearly two hundred brace can be killed 

in a good driving day, was admirably well adapted to the 





AWAITING THEIR TURN. 


requirements of dogs, judges and spectators. There were plenty 
of grouse, which do not appear to have suffered here from the 
drought, as has been the case in many of the North-Eastern 
districts. 

The Brace Stake was disappointing; two dogs do not 
necessarily make a brace, and, in fact, can handicap each other 
when joint work has not been made a successful study. Time 
was when the working of a single 
dog was considered wholly insufficient 
to bring ont the best qualities in 
either dog or trainer; but in actual 
shooting, brace work nowadays is 
seldom highly cultivated. 

The Puppy Stakes, however, pro- 
duced several good, if not brilliant, 
workers. Colonel Cotes’ Pitchford 
Bee not only made no mistake, so 
far as we could see, but scored a dis- 
tinctly fine point. The most taking 
dog, however, seemed to us to be 
Mr. Sharpe’s Laird. He did commit 
a trifling sin, but left the impression 
of being a good game-finder, by 
which is not meant a_ headlong 
galloper into the wind. He is a big 
dog, and at present gives one the idea 
of being a little too heavy in his 
gallop to be really durable; but 
time will probably remove this 
possibility, for big dogs are not built, 
or rather “ furnished,” ina day. He 
is one-quarter American bred, his 
grandsire on one side being the 
imported American Rob Roy, and 
his dam Lord Lovat’s Juno. One 
quarter of this American _ strain 
appears to be sufficient where the 
dog is required to range over a mere 
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country, not a_ continent. 
However, Mr. Williams’ Rose 
of Gerwn its. one-half 
American bred, and has the 
appearance of being a most 
charming bitch to shoot over. 
rhe unlucky puppies were 
Colonel Cotes’ Roma and the 
Hon. Gerald Lascelles’ Glint, 
both setter bitches, who were 
illed upon to perform undet 
i heavy thunder shower 
rain of the same calibre as 
descended upon us for some 
ix hours at the “ Endurance 
lrials’’ at Faskally some 
years ago, at which amplhi- 
bious business Mr. Williams 
and Colonel Cotes divided a 
take run, and very well run, 
too, in a dark and hissing 
torm 
One cannot but admire 
the all-conquering hereditary 
passion which compels a 
pointing - dog, unstimulated 
by recollection or expectation KEEN WORKERS. 
of seeing game killed, or 
‘nosing ’’ it when dead, to persevere in his work with an pointer, distressed by bad marksmanship, returning home 
ardour generally not much less zealous than he would exhibit spontaneously ; and we once saw an old dog, a setter, when 





WINNERS OF THE BRACE STAKES. 


were his eflorts rewarded by the sights and sounds most dear to taken out to be “ tried”’ without a gun, refuse to play the 
him. The books read in our youth give instances of the game, though a magnificent performer when real business 


was in the air. But not so 
these field-trial dogs. Hope, 
“springing eternal,” has 
been suggested as the 
motive ; but it is more pro- 
bably instinct, hereditary, 
cultivated and specialised, 
kept up to a state of high 
tension by the scent of live 
game and the delight it 
affords. 

On Wednesday the meet 
was at Glenbuck Station, 
beyond and above which lay 
the ground to be hunted. 
This is a part of the large 
beat known as Parish Holm, 
very productive of grouse, 
but somewhat exposed. Last 
year the weather defeated the 
sportsmen on each of the 
three days appointed and 
attempted. This year grouse 
were very plentiful, but 
sheep-gathering had rendered 
their distribution patchy. 
JUST SLIPPED. Their mood also was variabie, 
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some coveys rising fairly wild, while a good many birds 
lay until we had walked past them. The most interesting 
performance in the morning was that of a setter bitch 
named Broken Flush; her colour, red: her nationality, 
Irish, of course ; and her owner and handler (we dislike the 
word, but it is convenient), the Rev. Father Meehan, one of 
the most enthusiastic sportsmen it would be possible to find in 
a month of Sundays. She cleverly “ roaded’”’ a grouse, an old 
cock (as was seen later), up the hill for a considerable distance 
as far, in fact, as she could, or dared ; then quietly slipped back, 
got the wind and pointed the bird, all unaided and unhesitating. 
The owner of this charming setter trained her entirely in his 
house and garden, and mostly on pieces of cake, and had made 
her as nearly perfect as possible before ever letting her see or 
smell game. He never assists or requires to correct her audibly ; 
the grouse on her native “ mountain,”’ few and very wary, need 
to be approached with the most consummate caution, hand- 
signalling being the only permissible means of communication 
between man and dog. When it is added that she has been 
hunted from dawn to dusk, in rough winter weather, on steep, 
rocky ground, for woodcock, on four successive days, it will be 
readily believed that Father Meehan’s estimate of her value 
is a very high one. 

Her behaviour should go far to dispel the lingering supersti 
tion as to the intractability of her race; the effect it had on 
me was to shatter the Tenth Commandment. However, she 
must have come to grief later in the day, by which time a 
meagre and tardy train service had borne me off unwilling, 
for I hear that Mr. 
Lascelles’ attractive 
little setter, Glint, 
followed up her 
creditable morning 
performance, given 
under a serener sky 
than was. allowed 
her on the previous 
day, by winning the 
stake outright; next 
being Colonel Cotes’ 
pointer, Pitchford 
Druce ; Mr. Williams’ 
setter, Rose of 
Gerwn, mentioned 
before; and Mr. 
Sharpe’s old stager, 
Stylish General. A 
great day for the 
sex reputed to be 
gentler. 

The judges must 
have been glad to get 
back to head- 
quarters, Mr. Austin 
being lame, and 


Mr. Buckell, A WELCOME 


who had _ kindly 

allowed himself to be squeezed into the breach created by 
Mr. Jones’ absence, having been obliged to dissociate 
himself from his pony in the afternoon, owing to the nature 
of the ground. &. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


ANNUAL FLOWERS FOR AUTUMN SOWING. 


Y far too many keen lovers of hardy flowers, those 
kinds of annual duration are looked upon as plants 
only suitable for sowing during the genial days of 
spring. It is true that not a few of our annuals, 
including many classed by seedsmen as “ hardy,”’ 

cannot be successfully reared if the seeds are sown at any other 
time: but, on the other hand, there are a number of kinds that 
will provide us with glorious drifts of colour from May onwards, 
providing the seeds are sown during the next few weeks. 
The success of such, however, depends very largely upon 
circumstances, much more so, indeed, than cultural! skill, though 
necessarily this is to some extent brought into play. Soil, 
locality, altitude and the weather experienced during the trying 
days of winter all act their part in determining the success or 
otherwise of autumn-sown annuals. Thus it would be folly 
to commit seeds of such plants to soil that is naturally retentive 
of moisture, and which during practically the whole of the 
winter is in a state of saturation. In such soil many perennial 
plants succumb, and the small annuals are bound to go under. 
Localities that are naturally damp, such as the West A oast 
of England and Scotland, are also bad for the majority of 
annuals during the winter months, and the same applies with 
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equal force to low-lying districts that are frequently visited by 
cold, dank fogs. From the foregoing negatives it will be seen 
that to grow autumn-sown annuals successfully well-drained and 
naturally dry soil is necessary, together with a reasonably dry 
atmosphere and an open position. 

In many chalky and sandy soils, which are comparatively 
dry in winter and almost devoid of moisture in summer, it is 
well-nigh impossible to secure annual flowers from spring 
‘sowings, and here it is that the advantage of autumn sowing 
comes in. In addition we get a floral display some weeks in 
advance of that obtained from spring-sown plants, and at a 
time when a hiatus occurs between the flowering of the spring 
bulbs and the hardy herbaceous plants. 

In many seedrooms there will be partly filled packets of 
annual seeds that were left over from the spring sowing, and 
such of these as may be suitable ought to be consigned to 
Mother Earth during the next few weeks, early September being 
a good time for most localities. Owing to the excessive drought, 
many kinds that were sown in spring have now ripened seeds, 
and these may, if the owner desires, be gathered and sown at 
once. Failing either of these sources, some of our leading 
seedsmen make a speciality of flower seeds for autumn sowing, 
so that no great difficulty need be encountered in procuring a 
supply. When sowing these flowers in spring, it is of the greatest 
importance to scatter the seeds thinly, but it is even more 
essential in the case of those sown at the present time. Ifsown 
thickly, weak, attenuated seedlings are the result, and the 
first spell of damp, cold weather its sufficient to destroy all 
chances of a floral 
display next spring. 

Of almost, if 
not quite, equal 
Importance Is a 
thin covering of 
soil, The seeds 
of most annual 
flowers are small, 
and although they 
may in the spring 
months, when growth 
Is very active, force 
their way through 
two inches of — soil, 
they are not likely to 
do so now. Just sul 
cient soil to keep the 
seeds from blowing 
away is enough, and 
lest anyone may 
doubt this I would re 
mind them of 
Natures way; sell 
sown seeds have no 
covering, except a 
little dust or other 
refuse that may be 
washed al blown on 
to them. Sweet Peas, with their larger seeds, are, however, an 
exception to this shallow sowing, although even these will do 
with an inch thick covering of soil. 

At the outset reference was made to the necessity fot 
choosing suitable kinds of annuals for autumn sowing, and | 
will name some that may be relied upon to give a good account 
of themselves in those gardens where the conditions, as before 
enumerated, are favourable. There are many other kinds 
that would probably do well in certain localities, and it is well 
worth while proceeding tentatively with any that are known 
to withstand a moderate amount of frost and damp. The 
Sweet Pea has already been mentioned, and so well does 
this do when sown in autumn that most growers prefer this 
season to the spring. Nemophila insignis, Cornflowers, Lark 
spurs, Candytuft, Silene pendula and its double form, Bartonia 
aurea, Poppies, Clarkias, Godetias, Virginian Stock, [sch 
scholtzias, pot Marigolds, Chrysanthemum segetum, Coreopsis, 
Erysimum arkansus, Limnanthes Douglasii and Saponaria 
calabrica are all good kinds for autumn sowing. FF. W. H. 


DRINK. 


Pure Brack WALNUT 
GOOD specimens of this tree are to be found in a few gardens, several fine 
ones occurring in the vicinity of London, notably at Svon House, Brentford, and 
Marble Hill Park, Twickenham It is known scientifically as Juglans nigra 


and is a native of North America Che wood is well known to manufacturers 01 
furniture, for it is more extensively used than that of the common Walnut 
It may be distinguished from Juglans regia by its longer leaves, which are covered 
with downy hairs, its hairy stems and its round fruits, which have much thicker 
shells than the common Walnut Under natural conditions it attains a height 


of one hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty feet, with a trunk girth 
from fifteen to twenty feet. Its maximum dimensions, however, are only 
reached under the most favourable conditions, which are said to occur in the 
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mountamous valleys of Southern Alleghany and Tennessec The best of the 
English-grown examples compare favourably with average-grown American 
tree but it has not been planted widely enough for a proper estimate to be 
formed of it rrect value for general planting It may be grown from seed 
ripened in tl counts but it is not a good tree to transplant after it ha 
ittained the awe f three or four vear For this reason it would be as well if 
it could be managed, in the case of woodland plant to v the seeds in the 
places the trees are tended to Ips r to place the young trees out when but 
a year or two old D 


AGRICULTURAT, NOTES. 


HAT particularly envious hidalgo who commanded the 

Armada would have been subdued by the passing beauty 

of the beeches on the Cotswolds, though his temerity 

might have led him to level every oak in the Forest of 

Dean. Allaround ‘‘ Cississter” skilful forestry has reared 

up belts of beech which are a_ sheer delight For 

miles at Oakley Park the roadway divides copses which have 
been forested most capably, the keenest eye failing to detect 
a weakling or the least ign of overcrowding To the 
rambler in woodland = way what a_ joy! fhe glinting 
lights on silvery bark, the air of the fine grain of a 
perpetual morning! There is a debt we owe to the Lords Bathurst 
and all noble planters for this pleasure, though no less for the lead 


given in the juster appreciation of the value of sylviculture 
Forestry is getting to be better understood, and its use- 
fulnes to the agriculturist more largely recognised Phe 


utter lack of proper recognition is partly due to the fact that 
English statistics are not yet available to prove the financial valu 





A FOREST NURSERY. 


of systematic and scientific forestry. But in Saxony, with less 
natural advantages than our own country, the mean annual net 
revenue is twenty-one shillings per acre all round; and that is 
enough to prove that, even with present prices, the growing of 
native timber can be made to pay. Only, of course, by the applica- 
tion of improved sylvicultural methods, because foreign-grown 
material is usually better than our own. Colleges are most con- 
cerned, naturally, in the teaching of subjects more pertinent and 
of more immediate advantage to the agriculturist ; yet we cannot 
help thinking that the colleges, following the example of the Royal 
Agricultural College, are wise in giving prominence to the depart- 
ment of forestry and equipping schools where economic and _ prac- 
tical sylviculture, as elaborated by research, can be thoroughly 
taught. The Cirencester School is more fortunate than any in 
the range it has of the unexampled woodlands of this part of the 
Cotswolds as a demonstration ground—woods of vast extent 
scientifically forested by the private enterprise of Lord Bathurst 
It is the great landowners, after all, who have done most for 
British agriculture. Cirencester College was the result of the first 
public move in the direction of a systematic training in agriculture, 
and provides a record, as we may expect, of woeful indifference 
on the part of the Government—and not a little neglect on the part 
of the “‘ public.”’ 

It is the habit of the State to help with a very little of Govern- 
ment money and a great deal of Departmental advice. Without the 
co-operation, active and personal, of the owners of great estates, 
our agricultural colleges would be mere lecture-rooms. The 
science of forestry is too recent for any college to possess a forest, 
but in agriculture, as well as in forestry, the State is content to leave 
the advancement of knowledge largely, if not exclusively, to 
individual effort. In this condition, it is fortunate that the colleges, 
who alone can be responsible for the awakening of a popular interest 
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in agriculture, have the interest of the enthusiasts in breeding and 
research. At Cirencester, everything that the forestry department 
is able to do is due to the personal interest of Lord Bathurst 
The woods of Oakley Park extend to three thousand acres, and are 
a pattern of estate management. It was the first Bathurst who 
excited the admiration of Pope ; 
who builds like Boyle ?”’ was his rapturous query. The Bathursts 


“é 


who plants like Bathurst, o1 


have planted in most regal fashion, picturesquely and as foresters 


true. One Bathurst there was who criminally cut the magnificent 
yew rotunda at Cirencester to its bare poles, going very near to 
spoiling an unique hedge ; but other Bathursts laid out the famous 


fen Drives, a peerless pastoral circus radiating unbroken avenues 
with a spire as the termination of nearly each long perspective. 
And that long drive of brilliant chestnuts to Sapperton, five miles 
in the straight—a noble vista. On this rising ground of the Cots- 
wolds are some of the finest beech and larch in England, carefully 


and scientifically forested, offering, as we can see, an experience 
to the student in actual woodman’s work altogether unique. Every 


year about ninety acres of coppice are cut over and turned out, 


all the operations of forestry being methodically carried out. 


rhe college has an experimental forest garden, which is interesting 


apart from its value as a nursery. It is comprised of ten acres, 


which is planted on upland grass almost valueless for tillage, without 


extensive treatment Any farmer with a bit of waste might profit 


from this fact and turn forester. 
In the nearer interest of its agricultural side, the college is 


equally blessed in having the farm of four hundred acres in the 


hands of a practical agriculturist who is farming for profit. Pro- 
fessors, as Mr. Wrightson very genially acknowledges, are not 
farmers. Mr. Russel Swanwick has farmed the land since 1867 


and has made a name throughout the world asa breeder of Berkshir 


pigs, thorough bred horses and the famous Cotswold sheep Cots- 
wold sheep are probably the only sheep 
left that have not changed since mediw- 
val times. They have been improved 
by more careful breeding, but that is all. 
The white silky fleece of long, wavy wool 
gives the Cotswold an attractive appear- 
ance, enhanced by its stylish topknot 
Its chief merit is, of course, for cross- 
ing. Hardy, docile and of great weight, 
the Cotswold makes an ideal cross with 
the Southdown, yielding a fleece ol 
greater lustre and, incidentally, a 
mutton of a tenderer grain. If the great 
Porthos smacked his lips in mer 
recollection of the mutton of the salt 
marshes, he would have raved to sit to 
table with the boiled leg of an Oxford 
Down 

Professor Ainsworth- Davis, the 
Principal of Cirencester, aims at a new 
cross with the Lincoln, hoping to get a 
fine fleece and a smaller mutton. The 
experiment is worth the trial, and may 
bring interesting results, though it 
can hardly be the success of the 
present first cross, the Lincoln being 
itself on the side of weight. Forty 
acres around the college are retained 
for experimental purposes purely and 
for the use of the dairy herd. These 
acres are put to their highest use, but 
the practical value to the student 
the study of the details of farm 
management on an actual farm is an asset in training worth a 
great deal to Cirencester. College farms we should expect to be 
run professionally, with a fine disregard for mere pence ; as it is, 
the graduate of the Cotswolds learns to lay out money as if it were 
his own 

With the national interest in agriculture growing, though 
slowly, it is pleasant to see the colleges widening their spheres 
of activity and laying themselves out for ‘‘ popular’’ work. It is 
a hateful word, but it is sufficiently comprehensive and definite 
for the purpose. For the student pure and simple, the young farmer, 
the prospective land agent, the Colonial planter, Cirencester has 
always afforded a training complete and efficient. Splendidly 
equipped for just that purpose, we should expect its roll of graduates 
to be world wide. It is most beautifully situated, with enchanting 
views of the distant Marlborough Downs; enjoys a domestic 
economy and an equipment in mere buildings above all comparison, 
of course. Dr. Woodward arranged its herbarium; Sir W. V. Guise 
gave the geological collection; while the botanic garden was laid 
out by Professor Buckman, and considerably improved during the 
time that Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dycr held the professorship of Natural 
History. The chemical laboratory is one of the best in England, 
and occupies an old barn with a fifteenth century oak roof it must 
be a delight to work under. Provided with biological and bac- 
teriological laboratories, veterinary hospital, model dairy, forge and 
all the numerous and necessary paraphernalia for study and practice, 
not forgetting a meteorological station, Cirencester constitutes itself 
a school for the thorough training of the man who is to be an expert, 
to manage an estate, or forge a horseshoe. It is asign of the times, 
which we receive gratefully enough, that Professor Ainsworth- 
Davis is giving an impulse to the educational work which com- 
prehends the instruction of the student who comes for no higher 
purpose than to learn how properly to have his horse shod ! 
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By Horace HuTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


Tue DrouGut AND THE GREENS. 

HE green-keeper must have been congratulating himself on the 

lightness of his mowing bill this summer. On the other hand, it 

has not been kindly weather for those who have had any laying out 

of fresh greens, or the like big work, to do. At Ashdown Forest 

we had those two important extensions of the course—the new 

greens to lengthen to the eleventh hole and the seventeenth hole 

respectively—laid down all in good time, and had hoped to be playing on them 

this summer. We all know, however, what this summer has been, with its 

two distinct spells of abnormally prolonged drought and fierce sun. Considering 

the circumstances, the new greens look wonderfully well; but it is quite certain 

that the green committee has used a wise discretion in not letting the club 
loose to play on them as yet. 

Is tue Tin MOVABLE ? 

I laid a man a stimie lately—a skilful stimie, one of those so arranged that 
if the man was to hole his ball he must loft right into the hole—there was no 
room to pitch and 
run on into the 
hole. And then 
he asked me the 
extraordinary 
question: ‘* May 
I take the tin out 
ot the hole ee 
Of course, the 
point of the 
question 1S plain 
enough; it is a 
point by which | 
have myself been 
fatally transfixed, 
for in an Inter- 
national match at 
Muirfield, playing 
against Mr. 
Gordon Simpson, 
I lofted into the 
hole and jumped 
out owing to the 
criminal con 
struction of the 
tin, and I lost 
the match 
thereby. Others 
have had the 
same experience 
At first the 
that I 
felt inclined to 
give this earnest 


answer 


enquirer was 
“Certainly 
not’; but when 
you begin to 
think about it, 
you have to 
realise that the 
answer is not verv 
evident or sure 
He argued that 
the tin was some- 
thing used for the 
upkeep of the a» 
course, and, as 
such, removable 
if it became an 
obstacle, which it 
does become if 
shaped in a 
certain way, and 
with this lofted 
stroke to be 
played, which 
aims to pitch the 
ball right into it. 
After all, that is 
all that the tin is 
there for — the 
preservation 
the hoie, which 
is a detail in the upkeep of the links. It boils down to that, finally, and I am 
disposed to think that a man may, theoretically, take the tin out of the hole, 
just as he may take out the flag. But let him mind what he is about—we can 
put him into the dilemma of Shylock, who was, if truth is to be told, a most 
unjustly used Jew—he may take the tin out of the hole, indeed, but let him see 
to it that he do not, in so doing, dislodge a grain of sand or disarrange a blade 
of grass on the hole’s lip. If he do that, we shall be instant in jumping on him 
with a claim of the hole—and he cannot withstand it. The most practically 
useful conclusion of the whole matter would be that the Rules of Golf Committee 
should sit—metaphorically—on a number of tins, of different shapes, and 
determine on one that shall not be guilty of the crime of ejecting a ball once 
lofted into it. Such are easily to be found. And this type, and no other, it 
should legalise and approve. Meantime I imagine that the tin is removable 
but at the mover’s peril. 
Tue Leapep SHAFT. 

I was playing with a man the other day and was unhappy, because he was 

putting very well indeed. I asked to have a look at his putter, and when he 
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handed it to me I found, not by the look, but by the balance, that it had a great 
mass of lead run into the shaft, near the top. He held the putter low down, 
and the result was that he obtained a balance between the weight of the head 
below and the weight of the lead above, and certainly did manage to wag the 
clib very straight and putt the ball very straight likewise. I do not know 
whether there was any real advantage in this balancing mechanism—probably 
not; but this man was in the vein. I said, “ Yes, very good idea; but is it 
not an unlawful instrument ? If not a‘ mechanical device,’ does it not, at all 
events, contravene the dictum of the Rules of Golf Committee that a club shall 
Phat made him begin to think It also 
made him begin to miss his putts and be unhappy. Me, per contra, it conse- 


consist of a plain shaft and head ? 


quently restored to happiness, so, personally speaking, all was well. But as 
for the rule and the club—can we call a shaft thus weighted a plain shaft within 
the meaning of the act? I doubt it, though it is true that there is lead in a 
But, then, the latter lead is ordinarily included in this unflattering 
rhe lead 
is there, an 
addition which 


plain head, 


description of a head It is not so with the like description of a shaft 


the description 
does not con 
template nor 
connote, I think 
if the Rules 
Committee were 
to sit on this 
leaded shaft they 
would break it 
rhough one of 
them, I am not 
here speaking for 
them ; this is 
only an ex- 
pression of  pri- 
vate opinion, for 
what it is worth 
And, for all I 
care, My Oppo 
nents may putt 
with any kind of 
stick or stave 
they please, and 
put lead all over 
it and all over 
themselves, too. 
I have 


lever, 
personally, found 
anything better 
to play golf 
with than a golt 
club. But that 
does not seem 
to be the common 
experience, 

H. G. H. 
YOUTH AND AGI 

Not long ago 
I was reproached 
by a friend with 
not feeling any 
kindly sympathy 
for those whe 
were growing old 
and objected to 
doing so Retri 
bution for thi 
heartlessness ha 
overtaken me 
very quickly, and 
I now feel simply 





prehistoric, The 
way it happened 
was this I wa 
e , ~- : reading again 

Miss Leitch’s 
pleasant little 
book, of which 
some 


SL 


notice 
: — appeared in this 
PEARCE column last 
week, and came 
across a statement that “ many players always pitch and many of the 
older golfers view the run-up with disfavour.” The authoress added that a 
“famous golfer of the old school” called the run-up a “ despicable” shot, that 
Taylor never played it, and that, finally, ‘“‘ the run-up shot is useful and legitimate 
despite the prejudices of the ancients.” Now when I read this I rubbed my eye 
in a state of hopeless bewilderment. What of the old gentlemen who have for 
hundreds of years bumped the ball along the ground and up the plateaux of 
St. Andrews? What of that famous weapon, the ‘‘ Musselburgh iron ” ? 
I am grossly deceived if the shot that was played with that club was a pitching 
one. For that matter, what of poor Taylor? How does he like being called 
an “ ancient” ? Really, Miss Leitch should not flaunt her glorious youth in 
our faces like this. It makes us all feel so dreadfully old. Why, there are actually 
those alive, still doddering in a decrepit way round golf courses, who can remember 
the misty past before Taylor was champion. 
WHat 1S OLD-FASHIONED ? 
Yet for aught I know Miss Leitch may be in a sense quite right, and there 
may be a new fashion for running-up, or, rather, a reaction against the doctrine 
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t pitching anywhere and everywhere, which some learned persons have taught 
in theory and exemplified in practice It is rather hard to tell nowadays what 
s old-fashioned and what is new For instance, I should have said not long ago 
s with long. thin heads were old-fashioned; but at Sandwich I found 

nel Munn playing with these archaic weapons ind so, presumably 
really the latest thing ould also have called a bulger old-fashioned, 

1 decided fashion has just set in for bulging clubs rhe chief apostl 
w doctrine is Mr. Robert Harris, whose tremendous driving synchronised 

» the bulging club Incidentally, a good ex imple of the efficacy 
itl I am not sure which—was that Mr. Beveridge bought a 

before the open championship, and str 1ightway went out 

und Then, in regard to putters, it seems to me that 

is a small boy it w ifter the wooden age most 

wed cleel ive those misguided creature 

un-metal Then there came a craze for crook 
cleeks became old-fashioned " and difficult to 
ire making putting cleeks with long, thin blades 
v-necked putter, if it is not old-fashioned, is by no 

ed to be Soon I suppose there will be another new 

o ipremely old-fashioned niblicks with head o small as to be 

is big as the ball which they propose to hit 


\ Woopen Iron 


1 propos ot new fa hions in clul there must surely be a large fortune awaiting 
club-maker who can mak ‘ or brassie that shall feel like an iron 

ot long since I was prayerfully attempting to help a venerable relative, who 
was in the bottoml pit of despair over his driving As long as he stuck to 


his wooden club he prove ntirely hopele ind he decided as a last 


i he ivy driving Ha hic Lhe change wa 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BAAI 


rue Lorre 


ne m m prett 

(,reck it w the ‘ n t the laure 
provided the vietor’s wre } y Dapl 
Apollo, pray to be irned into a ti 
changed her t i laure ‘ low 4 with perpetu 
That is why the k Nv oO decay War 
i f to add that © \ yee e of Juno inv 
gadfly to plague lo i marticularly 
ebub, but, ecu y eno »> an Ama 
harmle half-siz 

the juices of plant 


FISHING IN ARGENTINI 
fo ture Eptror o Country Lies 

Sik,—The accompanving raph may perhaps be of 
interest to your readers. It shows the method of net-fishing 
practised at Mar del Plata in the Argentine The pony 
is ridden into the sea till the water i ibout three feet 
deep The net i ittached to the vddle and held at the 
other end by a man wading in the surt. After dragging the 
zradually comes to the shore 
md the fish are broug o land N ( Siti 
Buenos Ayre 


net some distance, the po 


PHOTOGRAPHING A YOUNG BALD EAGLI 
fo tne Epiror or “* Country Lirt 
Sir,—Thinking that the subject will be of some interest, I am sending 


photograph of a young bald (Haliaétus leucocephalus), taken 


AN AMERICAN EAGLET 
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remarkable and instantaneous. The ball,which had previously flown in a malignant 
and persistent curve to the right, went straight down the course. What is more 
his whole style of play changed ;_ he lifted up his club in a totally different way, 
and was for the time being a reformed creature. Nor is this an exceptional 
case. Hundreds and hundreds of people, whose driving with wooden clubs 
is so evanescent as to be almost non-existent, can generally make some sort 
of show with a driving iron. Most of them, moreover, will declare that it is 
the feel of the heavy head of the iron club that makes the difference, and they 
often ask their club-maker to build them a driver as like an iron as possible. 
Yet I have never seen the club-maker who in the least degree succeeded. If 
somebody did succeed, 1 am far from saying that the result would be the best 
possible driving club for a good player ; it certainly would not. But for the average 
bad player it would save much anguish and many balls that now rest in unknown 
graves among the whins. It is an idle dream, however, for the club cannot 
ipparently be made 
Mr. Cirype PEARC! 

No more popular visitors have come to play in our championships than the 
two young Tasmanians, Mr. Clyde Pearce and his younger brother, Mr. Bruce 
Pearce toth are very good players, and will be better, for they are still very 
young and intensely, wonderfully keen Young as he is—twenty-two or twenty 
three at most—Mr. Clyde Pearce has already won both the open and amateur 
championships of Australia. In our amateur championship at Prestwick he 
played very well in his first two rounds, and then was rather unlucky in being 
beaten by one whom, I am afraid I must admit, he would usually defeat Since 
that time he has won an open tournament in Scotland, and throughout his visit 
he has shown himself a thoroughly sound and steady player. Without being 
possessed of any enormous length. he yet drives quite far enough, anc 
ingly accurate and straight with all his clubs No one could possibly desire a 
better partner or opponent. May he and his brother soon come back B. D. 


is exceed- 





THE FISHING PONY 


Creek Canyon, near Atlantic City, Wyoming, on June roth of this year Lhe 
nest, in which was a small midden heap of unsavoury fragments, mostly of rabbits 
and gophers, was about thirty feet up a scrub pine, some eighteen inches in 
diameter, which stood at the base of a granite cliff near the top of the canyon, 
and was quite barren of branches until the nest was 
reached. Near by 
feet, stood another pine, somewhat smaller in girth, but 


, at adistance of not more than eight 
as smooth as a ship’s mast Up this latter tree my 
friend Mr. Keeling volunteered to climb with the camera, 
while another gentleman ascended the larger tree to the 
nest and stirred up the young eagle with a stick. Asa 
boy, Mr. Keeling had climbed many a worse tree for 
hawks’ eggs in his native State, the Old Dominion, but 
twenty years added to those days and about eight thousand 
feet to the altitude had not improved his climbing powers, 
and when he at last came level with the nest he was 
obliged to cling to the smooth bole for several minutes 
to get his breath. The actual photography was done 
under great physical difficulties, as, owing to the absence 
of adequate supports, Mr. Keeling was compelled to 
embrace the tree trunk with legs and elbows, the while 
he focussed the camera on the eaglet and waited for it to 
assume the posture desired. The pictorial results were 
certainly better than might have been expected in such 
trying circumstances, but, unfortunately, before others 
could be secured, Mr. Keeling’s “‘ adhesion” gave way and 
a sharp descent in photographic apparatus and operator 
took place, the downward rush being checked by 
Mother Earth after time-honoured decisive fashion.— 
LincoLn WILBAR. 


THE KEEPER'S STORY. 

{To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—In the autumn of 1905 I was staying, for golf, with 
three other worshippers of that elusive pursuit at the 
small Scottish town of ——. Worn out by the exertions 
and anxieties attendant on two rounds in a stiff wind, my 
companions all flatly declined my invitation to a breather 
before dinner, and I therefore started off by myself for 
a stretch inland. Leaving the high road,I followed a 
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path across the fie Ids and presently came on a man 
evidently of the keeper class—busy bushing a field of 
clover roots. As I approached, a very large and powertul 
dog of the open curly retriever type rose trom beside the 
hedge and slowly crossed between me and the man, while 
, growl like distant thunder conveyed to me his opinion 
of my appearance On this the keeper looked up from 
his job, and a hearty voice said, ** Dan, ye auld fule, hae 
done wi that,”” and added, ** Come by, sir, hell no fash ye 
noo.” It has been said that every man is mad on some 
point or other, and I mav confess at once that whenever 
the possil le acquisition of a horse or dog is in question, 
I have a tile unmistakably loose Now, I was in no need 
of a retriever, having already six very useful ones of my 
own : but there was something about that dog that caused 
me at once to determine he must be mine The dignity 
and conscious power of that warning walk, the massive 
head and limbs, the resolute courage of his hazel eyes 
all alike appealed to my special mania, and I approached 
his master, full of but one idea 
circled to leeward and satisfied himself of my respect 


Meantime, Dan, having 


ability, came and joined in the palaver which ensued 
The end of it was a distinct refusal to sell the dog, and 
on my pressing him for his reasons, he told me the 
following story : 

“It’s twa years come the thirticth of this month, ; 


bright nicht an’ me 
stannin’ in the door lookin’ Got, when there cam a shot frae the Blackmill Wood 
Weel, a vaed off by Sandy's 


hoose—that’s ma man He was no’ ben, an’ sae a e’en gaed awa’ up ma lane 


that’s no” far abune the back o’ ma hoose, ye'll ken 
sell, an’ a was that fulish o’ masell, a clean lost mind o° the dow; \ creepit up, 
an’ there was the three o’ them, an’ ane had a gun. Aitfter a while, him wi’ the 
gun shootit a phaysant, an’ wi’ that, a in, an’ grippit yin, an’ doon we were the 
gither. Sine the ither twa cam’ up, an’ a was sair mishandlit wi’ the thre¢ 
An’ then, thinks a, the wife may be lettin’ Dan oot for a bit dander, an’ a gotten 
vin haund free, an’ pit his whustle on tae him. On that, yin bashed me on the 
heid an’ a kent nae mau A’m thinkin’ "twas the gun shot waukit me, least 
wavs, a was sittin’ up, an’ a seen the smok, an’ a seen Dan, an’ he was abun 
yin o’ them; an’ ef a hadna’ draggit masell tae them, he would hae the throt 
Weel, the shet had ta’en the tap off Dan's pow, 
puir manny! But it wasna’ deep and sune mendit. Ye'll see the seaurs noo 
ef ve look. 
An’ here’s a queer thing—the wife, she telt me aifterwards that on the very 


oot o’ him, sure as deeth! 


An’ Dan goes afore him an’ me ahint, an’ a haunds him to the pollis 


meenute Dan gaed fair daft, an’ him like tae hae the door doon, sae she een let 
him oot. An’ some sayvs—but mind ye a’m no’ exactly sayin’ sae masell 
that the dowe kenned. WHooever, ye'll see noo hoo et es a couldna’ pairt wi 


Danny.”—C. B.-M 


\ BEAUTIFUL LICHEN, 
(To tue Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Among all the Britisii lichens there is, I think, none which excels in beauty 
of form the one known as Usnea florida, As probably few of your readers have 
seen it in fruit, you may perhaps think the enclosed photograph worthy of re 
production 
holiday in the New Forest 


and is said to grow only on the tops of tall trees. It is, of course, not a flowering 


rhe specimen was brought to me by a trend who had been making 


plant, in spite of the very flower-like appearance, the discs which tt: rminate 





“PLOWERING MOSS.” 


the branches being really the fruits It is a common and widely-distributed 
Species, and in its barren state a familiar object on the trunks and lower branches 
of trees, but it is not often seen in fruit, as it seems to require very full exposure 
to light to bring about that condition. This it naturally gets at the tops of trees 
rather than on their lower parts Arrrep W. DeENNIs 
A KITCHEN IN THE TRANSVAAI 
fo tHe Epiror or “* Country Lire.” 

Sir,—1 enclose you a photograph taken by me of a kitchen made out of cement 
barrels which was used by contractors working on the Standerton-Vrede Lin 
this encampment being about five miles from Standerton, Transvaal. The 
Kaffir chet is standing in the doorway He had been then over three years 
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He tells me it is there known as flowering moss, 
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\ USEFUL MAKESHIFT. 


in the employment ot these contractors, and was a capital cook 


seen at the back of the kitchen is the work they were « 


rhe tents in the distance are those of the Dutchmen who 


HELEN RUNDLE. 


CHUB-FISHING AS A FINI 


fo the Eprror o1 COUNT Lavi 


- 


Sir,—It is quite a fallacy to suppose that it is the larger 


on strong tackle, sport which, though good of its kind, is not 


dry-fly-fishing tor the smaller chub of half to three 
pounders are very numerous, and are more thoroughly 


larger fish ; one may see these smaller gentry in still pool 


trees steadily sucking down every fly that) passes over 


trout. It is only when there is litth: or no wind that 
touch of east or north in the air, or a little eolour in the 


at ones The ideal conditions are still, hot weather with 


jowest and clearest. Under such conditions the angler | 
away and use the finest tackle, while his fh 
fished dry, as for chalk stream trout Phe best phace 
overhanging foliage, and it take 


these nooks without getting constantly bung 


a most deadly ‘ly Phe ingle-handed t 
work, and the reel-line should be 


Phe fat little grey Palmer holds parattin well 
generally necessary to use a boat, whil 


of the rising fish. LL have done a good deal ot drv-fly-ti 
Yorkshire Ouse thi 


weurale casting, Which, when the 


result in more trout coming to | 


the ring and the fly allowed to th 
th current, exactly a for dry 


Chub, when they rise, usually com 


Phey should not be bigger than 


fly at most PP LEUR-DE-LYS 


vour answer to that question Iti 
poppies to have the white Maltese « 


Shirles 


ced: por vellow tamen not 
e only red is really cerise, with 

or with white frill Phe red popp 

sometimes edged with white, is a wild poppy. ver lane 
picked it in cornfields in Sussex Mr. Wilks of Shirl 
whom we owe these most exquisite flower the Shirl 


believe, allows a red poppy in his garden or any colour with blae 


poppies are always trying to hark back to the parent stocl 


i 
constructed with mules and scrapers, sixty-six of the formes 


qu iter 


urtace 


up 1 have 
Palmer, with a little silver twist worked round the body 


out rod is the 


mad if thorous 
for along time. The rivers which hold chub are often Lar 


one PeqQuire a rowet 
the work to put one without any disturbance of the water 


sunnner, and con 
is only second to trout-fishing One 
conditions which are absolutely hopel 
there is vet a further advantage that 
the tin the most invaluable prac 


fish is seen to rise, the cast hould 


their mouths are oft and leathers 
vet off sesides the re Palmer 
Greenwell’s Glory and the Coachman 


is, however, a vyreat mistake to have 


lo tur Eprror of Cor 
Sir,—In your paper of July ist a cor 
it is not unusual for a Shirley p 
Maltese cross in centre Weose for 


yoppy ever has a black one 


} 
no black at all in a real Shirles 
1 









The bank to be 


raged on, which wa 
eme worked on it 


wert cmiploye dl 


chub whieh athord the 
angler the finest sport Kor big chub it is customary to us 


t large hackle tly 


ole compared with 


a pound Halt 
feeding than the 


beneath overhangin 


them, just like 


chub rise regularly \ 


water tops the rise 


rivet it then 


is to keep a good distances 


hould be a moderately small one 


bays among the 


rood and accurate casting to put the fly into 
found a small grey 
among the hackle 

wht tool for the 
xreased to make it float and the fly paratiined 


ly oiled will float 


, and it is therefore 


who understand 


Within casting range 


for club om the 


ider that the sport 


fish, too, under 
for trout, and 


one is vetting all 


tice in tine and 


does come, will 


han would have 


otherwise been the case The floating fly should mot 
« drawn along the top of the water 


chub; but it a 


made just above 


gently down with 


hing for trout 


with a will, and a 
ors few ol them 


chub tal il 
quite well; it 
flies too Large 
mallesized loch 


" mitradictin 
usual for Shirl 
in centre, but no 
There should be 


ppy—pale green 


ere i eal red 


im centre 
ith back et 
nine I have ften 
ul c, Surrey, t 
poppir never, | 
k in centre J he 
he Shirleys shoule 


be white, creamy white, or pinky white, shell pin} ilmon pink, pink and 1 

some with pink in centre, edges white, or pink edges with white centre ; yaa 
all pink or rose with white cross, and some fine white frilled edge; and the 
cerise red is allowed, but not taken for ed The pits last so short a 
time from eight o’clock to ten o’clock my poppy garden vely ind longer 


on a grey day. I select the seed with care, marking best colo 
I write to Mr. Wilks for seed He will send a littl 


ind sometimes 


bell 


explanation oecu 
We had thou 
| t pet il 


ul 
but 
hance 
betwee 
ind ceilin 
exactly happe 
th : The bell handlk 
illowed to gO 
vently, the wire stuck 
or other of the hole 
here it passes through the 
beam Ihe strong spring 
it the bell ke pt a con tant 
tension all the time Then 
it last, either from the 
continued strain 
the vibration of 
walking across the uj 
floor, the wire would 
back and the bell ring 


have given thisexplanation 


ertam th 


ul 


bell ring 


COUNTRY 


mcd found it 


nile it 


mbined with the tact 


in ton 


make us feel 
vin pune 


mental wa 
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it some lengtl s it may be a means of comforting people whose bells ring of 


themselves If Elementals ever do ring bells in order to worry super- 


us mortals, it is probable that they would do it very loudly three or 
four times in succession his would quite prevent the victims being so 


unimaginative as to exclaim Rats PL. B 


YOUNG LIONS NEY HALL. 


fo tHE Epiror or *“ Country Lirt 

t Whitsuntide, when on a visit to Mr. H. G. Barclay at Colney Hall, near 

lenioyed the opportunity of inspecting a pair of young lions which had 

been brought home in February by my host and his daughter on their return from 
i Shooting trip to British Fast Africa When they first came into their present 
r’s possession, these lions, which are of more than ordinary interest, were quite 

ill cubs, but when I saw them they were about the size of mastiffs, although, 
ourse, shorter in the leg, and were then estimated to be about nine month« 
old The photographs were taken rather more than a month later, when the 
imimals would be about ten months old At the time of my visit they were so 
tame that, as shown in the first photograph, their owner and his family entered 
freely the closur into which ther were trom time to time admitted from 
special feature of lions is distinct spotting of the coat 

Jate markings, which iderably more pronounced in the 

n the male Very young cubs from all or most parts of Africa are 

tinetl potted ; but in most cases these markings disappear at 

In the Colney lioness, on the other hand, they are fully as distinct 

in quite young cub \ few years ago Prof wv Panl Mutschie of the Berlin 
Museum recognised that the retention of the spots was a feature characteristic 
of the lions of German East Africa, which he accordingly regarded as representing 
i distinet local race, for which the name Felis leo masaica was proposed, Dr 
Mutschie pointed out that these African lions are further characterised 


by the mane ending suddenly in between the a straight line, 


READY rO PLAY 


thove which it is composed for some distance of short, yellowish red 
hairs: and likewise by the slender and sharply-pointed form of the tail- 
tult, which 1 like a spear-l Adult females show large chocolate spots 
m the under-surlace of the body, the flank and the inner side of the 
limbs; and full - grown 
males are likewise spotted 
in much the same manner, 
although the darker colour 
of the coat tends to obscure 
these markmegs Hitherto 
the Masai race, as these 
spotted lions are called, 
have been supposed to be 
restricted to German East 
Africa; but the Colney 
animals indicate that the 
Same or a closely-allied 
race extends into British 
East Alrica. The presence 
of spots in most or all lion 
cubs is precisely analo- 
gous to the spotted coat 
of red deer fawns, and 
serves to indicate the de- 
scent of the lion froma 
spotted member of the cat 
tribe The retention of 
the spots in East African 
lions serves to show that 
they are more nearly re- 
lated to the ancestral stock 
than is the case with 
other representatives of 
the species. In this respect 
these Eastern lions are 
analogous to the red deer of 
the Caucasus, which gener- 
ally, and more especially in 
the case of the female, re- 
tains when adult more o1 
less distinct remnants of 
the dappled coat of the 


QUITE FRIENDLY. fawo.—R. L. 





